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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER,.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS: 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the coluinns of THE TATLER before 
contributing, 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs, It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. ad. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. Id. 


Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure ot the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,"” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Dainty Dames oF Society: a Portrait Gallery of Charming Women By W. 
Willmott Dixon. With Portraits and Illustrations from Rare and Famous Pic- 
tures by Masters of British and Foreign Schools, 2s, net. (A. &C. Black.) 


Tue Fascination or Lonpon: The Kensington District. By G. E. Mitton. 1s. 6d. 
net, (A.& C. Black.) 


Tue Diary or A Turk. By Halil Halid. 5s. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tue Boers tn Europe: a Sidelight on History. By G, W.T. Omond. 3s. 6d. 
(4. & C. Black.) 


LETTERS FROM THE Hoty Lanp. By Elizabeth Butler. 7s 6d.net. (A. & C. Black.) 
A BranvDED Name. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Tue ParisH or Hitpy. By Mary E. Mann. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Tue Srory oF GENERAL Bacon: being a Short Biography of a Peninsular and 
Waterloo Veteran. By Alnod J. Boger. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Tue Arcapians. By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. (John Long.) 
Tue Sin or Hacar. By Helen Mathers. 6d. (John Long.) 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


On the days preceding GOOD FRIDAY several of the trains from PADDINGTON will run in 
TWO PARTS, ‘ 

On GOOD FRIDAY, the trains will run as on SUNDAYS, and SPECIALS will leave PADDING- 
TON at 5.30 a.1n. for Reading, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Taunton, Exeter, Torquay, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance, Trowbridge, Frome, Yeovil, Bridport, Weymouth, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, Hereford, Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, &c., and at 5.35 a.m. for Reading, Abingdon, Oxford, 
Banbury, Leamington, Birmingham Wolverhampton, Worcester, Malvern, Kidderminster, &c, 

Full particulars, tickets, and pamphlets of Excursion, Riverside, and Week-end arrangements 
obtainable at the Company’s stations and Town Offices, 


J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 
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S T. JAMES’S, Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually, 
OLD HEIDELBERG, 
An English version in Five Acts, by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, of Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's: 
Comedy, * Alt-Hei /elberg.” 


Karu HernricuH, HEREDITARY PRINCE O} BS 
ARE EL BINE OHI EI EEEDITARY 1 } Mr. GEORGE*ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


GoM EDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


A Romantic English Comedy. : 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[.ONDON H|IPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7 45 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


- EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. - 


ON GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on Sundays, except that the 5.15 a.m. Express from 
London (King’s Cross), at ordinary fares, will be run to PETERBORO'’, GRANTHAM, LINCOLN, 
NOTTINGHAM, DONCASTER, WAKEFIELD, LEDS, BRADFORD and HALIFAX, stopping at the 
intermediate Stations at which it ordinarily calls, and will be continued to YORK, NEWCASTL!, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, PERTH, ABERDEEN, &c. 

The Cheap Week-End Tickets usually issued each Friday and Saturday will be issued on. Thurs- 
day, Good Friday (if train service admits), and Saturday, April 9th, roth and rrth, available for return 
on any day up to and including Tuesday, April rath (except date of issue), but tickets to Caister-on- 
Sea, Cromer, Mablethorpe, Mundesley-on-Sea, Weybourne, Sheringham, Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea,. 
West Runton, Woodhall Spa, and Yarmouth, are available for return on day of issue or on any day 
up to Tuesday, April r4th, inclusive (if train service admits). 

For fares and full particulars see bills, to be obtained at the Company's stations and town offices, 

OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


EASTER EXCURSIONS 
From ST. PANCRAS, CITY, GREENWICH, and WOOLWICH STATIONS- 


TO IRELAND. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, April 7th, 8th, and goth, to various parts of 
IRELAND (limit 16 days) as announced in Special Bills. 


TO THE PROVINCES AND SCOTLAND. 


THURSDAY, April oth, to PRINCIPAL TOWNS and HOLIDAY RESORTS in the MIDLAND 
COUNTIES, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, andthe NORTH EAST 
COAST (for 5, 6, or 9 days). also to ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND for 5, 9, or 16 days, (For Times, 
Fares, &c., see Handbills.) 

THURSDAY NIGHT, Apriloth, to LEICESTER, LOUGHBORO’, NOTTINGHAM, SHEF- 
FIELD, WARRINGTON, STOCKPORT, LIVERPOOL, and MANCHESTER, for 4, 5, or 8 days, 
(For Times, Fares, &c., see Handbills.) 

SATURDAY NIGHT, April 11th, to LEICESTER, LOUGHBORO’, NOTTINGHAM, SHEF- 
FIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, Stockport, MANCHESTER, Warrington, and LIVERPOOL, for 2, 
3, 4, Or 7 days, and on *Monday, April 13th, to Leicester, Loughboro’, Nottiygham, and Birmingham 
for 1, 2, or5 days, (For Times, Fares, &c., see Handbills.) 


*TO ST. ALBANS, LUTON, &c. 


EASTER MONDAY, April 13th, to ST, ALBANS, HARPENDEN, and LUTON, leaving 
ST. PANCRAS at 10 25, 10.45 a m., and 1.15 p,m., and to BEDFORD at 10.25 a.m, (For Fares, &c, 


see handbills.) 
*TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


Cheap Day and Week-End Tickets will be issued to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA as per biils. 
* No bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these excursions, 


EXTENSION OF WEEK-END TICKETS. 


Week-End Tickets will be issued on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April gth, roth, and rrth, 
from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) to the PRINCIPAL SEASIDE and INLAND HOLIDAY 
RESORTS, including the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE, MORECAMBE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
YORKSHIRE, the NORTH-EAST COAST, and SCOTLAND, available for return any day up to 
and including Tuesday, April 14th, except day of issue. 


BILLS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, &c. 


Apply‘for TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, and BILLS at ST. PANCRAS or other MIDLAND 
RAILWAY STATIONS, and City Booking Offices, or to Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Midland 


Excursion Agents. 
JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


PA SSTRACIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MG DES > EB Rae 


All the BEST BOOKS of 


TRAV Es SPORE. ADVENTURE. cc,, 


In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH, 


are in CIRCULATION and for SALE (either New or Second-hand). 


Prospectuses of the Terms of Subscription in Town or Country and 
Lists of Books for Sale sent free by post to any address, 


MAU DI B2S.) ELS RA RY ,..Jauds, 
30-34, NEW- OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Also at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF "SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: Irish Sketches. 
By E. G2. Somervitte and Martin Ross. 
With 10 Illustrations by E. CE. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, 
New York, and Bombay. 
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TEU” TE ANIRIEI DI 


[2 Goss) of the flo, 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele.. 


A Primrose Wedding.—It was characteristic of Lord 
_Rosebery's well-known aversion to display in his private life 
that his daughter’s marriage should have been celebrated 
‘quietly at Epsom; notwithstanding, there was a big 
gathering of friends and relatives when Lady Sybil Primrose 
was married. to Mr. Charles Grant on Saturday. The 
bridesmaids were dressed in Lord Rosebery’s racing colours 
-and the bridegroom and his best man wore primroses in 
their buttonholes. Primroses, indeed, were greatly in 
-evidence in other places than Epsom on Saturday, quite a 
profusion of these flowers being noticeable in the London 
‘streets, a remarkable 
‘tribute to Lord Rose- 
bery’s popularity. 
The wedding was 
thoroughly up to date 
inasmuch as the newly- 
married pair started on 
itheir wedding tour in a 
«motor Car. 


Tie Collectors. —A 
‘taste in ties is said to 
ibe the real hall mark of 
well-dressed young 
men. <A_ hosier in 
Piccadilly numbers 
among his customers 
‘dozens of young men - 
who may be said 
to be specialists in 
the matter of neck- 
gear and who spend 
from £100 to £150 a 
year on their hobby. 
Each of them has some favourite colour of his own, gene- 
rally red, green, or blue, and thoroughly makes a collection 
of ties illustrating every possible shade of the hue he has 
patronised for the time being. As none of these experts 
ever wears a tie more than once it may be understood that 
the custom of tie specialists is worth having. 


The bride, Lady Sybil Primrose 


Dogs as Policemen.—During the Bo2r War one heard 
-a good deal of dogs as scouts, but they have now actually 
been enrolled in Denmark and Belgium as part of the police 
force. They are mostly drawn from the collie breed, and 
it takes about four months to train them to their work. 
They can cleverly climb walls after a disappearing fugitive 
-or catch him by the neck and hold him fast without hurting 
him till help arrives. These humble additions to the police 
force are not only used for tracking special criminals 
but are on duty every night from nine o'clock till five the 
next morning, accompanied by a policeman. In Belgium 
‘they are used in the prisons to prevent attempts at escape, 
and since this plan has been adopted there has not been a 
‘single ptisoner willing to test the powers of these canine 
warders. 


A Keen Observer.—Prince Edward of Wales appears to be 
‘a keen observer for one of such tender years. A story is 
‘being told which illustrates this. It happened during some 
of his early theological studies when a kind teacher was 
endeavouring to convey to him some idea of the future 
abode of bliss. She told-him that there all men and women 
would be completely equal in happiness. He meditated over 
this thoughtfully, and then inquired, ‘Shall we all, every- 


body, be re lly equal?” *‘* Yes, my dear.” ‘All of us, 
really ?”’ ‘Yes, darling.” ‘* Great-grandma,” referring to 
Queen Victoria, ‘‘and all?” ‘ Yes, darling, even great- 
grandma.’ ‘I am quite sure,” said the young Prince 


decidedly, “that great-grandma won't like that at all. Quite 
‘sure.’ 


Langfier 


THE PRIMROSE WEDDING WHICH TOOK PLACE AT CHRIST CHURCH, EPSOM 
LAST SATURDAY 


Superstitious Motorists.—Racing men, cricketers, and foot- 
ball players are all supposed to have their pet superstitions, 
and motorists are now developing their special weakness in 
this direction. In many cars there may be seen suspended 
a perforated stone, usually a sea-rolled flint with a natural 
bore. This stone is supposed to act.as a protective amulet. 
To be efficacious in warding off evil the hole must be natu- 
rally formed, not artificially bored, and must be found by 
the holder himself. It is commonly believed to confer 


certain safety on the fastest travelling motor car, and there 
is many a lightning driver who in his heart ascribes his 
luck in freedom from accidents to the weird power of this 
little perforated stone. 


Mainly for Holiday- 
makers.—The Great 
Western Railway 
Company are issuing 
ordinary as well as 
excursion tickets at 
their City and West- 
end offices, wheie 
tickets can be obtained 
during the whole week 
preceding Easter. 
Tickets can also be 
obtained at Clapham 


Junction, Battersea, 
Chelsea, and other 
suburban stations. 


Pamphlets containing 
full particulars of the 
Easter excursions 
Fall and week-end arrange- 
ments will be for- 
warded by the com- 
pany’s stationmasters 
or town office agents 
on receipt of a post card stating the information required. 
To prevent inconvenience and crowding at St. Pancras 
and Moorgate Street stations the Midland Railway are 
opening their booking offices for the issue of tickets all 
day Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, April 8, 9, 
and 11, and tickets to all principal stations on the Midland 
Railway will also be issued beforehand at any of their 
offices. The tickets obtained at these offices will be avail- 
able from St. Pancras Station, will be issued at the same 
fares as charged at that station, and dated to suit the 
convenience of passengers. 


The bridegroom, Mr. Charles Grant 


Geom knoe 

date & a en 

Ta ee < eva oe 
tent 


THE WINNER OF THE FIRST GREAT FLAT RACE OF THE YEAR 


Over Norton, who won the Lincoln Handicap 


THE: TATLER 


The King’s Host.—Apyopos of a para- 
graph which appeared recently in THE 
TATLER of the inherited ability of the 
Plunket family, a correspondent points 
out that for more than a hundred years 
the Earls of Derby have had remarkable careers. The 
12th earl, who was a most distinguished sportsman, insti- 
tuted the Oaks race, which derived its title from the name 
of one of Lord Derby’s country seats. His son was the 
direct antithesis of his father; he was a famous naturalist 
and was president of the Linnzean Society. The next earl, 
the most distinguished of all the Stanleys, 
was utterly unlike both his father and 
grandfather; he was Prime Minister of 
England and one of the finest scholars 
whom Oxford ever produced. His son who 


A GREAT CHESS MASTER 


Dr. Tarrasch, winner of the first prize in the recent chess 
tournament at Monte Carlo 


like Mr. Austen Chamberlain sat in the same Cabinet as 
his father, was also a great statesman and a student. The 
present peer, who has been entertaining the King at 
Knowsley, has, of course, been Viceroy of Canada and 
Secretary of State. 


The Forged Tiara.—Paris has been frightfully upset—as 
only Paris can be—over the story of an artist, M. Elani, 
who declares that it was he who made the model of the 
tiara of Saitaphernes, King of 
the Scythians, which has been 
in the Louvre since 1896. He 
says that he was employed by a 
certain M. Baron, a goldsmith, to 
model the tiara in wax and then 
make a plaster cast of it, and he 
was paid £180 for his labour. 
The tiara was bought for the 
Louvre Museum for £8,000. Of 
course, everybody who is anybody 
in the sarcophagus line has been 
interviewed by the Paris papers. 
The tiara was sold to the Louvre 
by a Mr. Hochmann of Olbia in 
the south of Russia. This person 
came to London and showed Dr. 
Murray of the British Museum 
other antiquities in gold, but 
Dr. Murray saw at once that they 
were forgeries. The merry Mus- 
covite having failed to take in 
Dr. Murray managed to sell his 
wares to a London jeweller, who 
in turn sold them to Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, whose friends, of 
course, are chuckling. 


A GREAT SOLDIER. 


THE TIARA OF KING SAITAPHERNES 


Has long been on exhibition at the Louvre, but is now 
declared to be a forgery 
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The Scot as Sentimentalist. — The 
Scot, although the books published 
about him would deny it, does not 
display the same measure of sentiment 
as the Irishman at a crisis. Take, for 
example, the death of poor Hector MacDonald. There 
is every probability that he was entirely innocent of the 
charges made against him, and it is well known that he 
was weighted down with personal worries that had no 
relation at all to these charges. His suicide was probably 
the act of an overstrung and sensitive man. In any case he 
had done glorious service for the Empire and reflected 
immense honour on his country. 


A Scots Funeral for ‘‘ Fighting Mac.”—The least that the 
country could have done would have been to give 
him a funeral on his 
native soil. Yet for a 
long time it seemed 
that it was to take 
place in a foreign land. 
When the late Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy 
died quite recently 
at Nice the Irish 
people determined to 
give him a_ public 
funeral, and the body 
was exhumed and 
brought to Dublin, 
where it was buried at 
Glasnevin amidst the 
mourning of thousands. 
One would like the 
brave general to have 
received a funeral in 
the Highlands of simi- 
lar magnitude. The 
refusal of the War 
Office to regulate the 
funeral gives emphasis 
to the suggestion that 
there are officials there 
who resented the very 
existence of a general who had come from the ranks. 


Elliott & Fry 
GENERAL HECTOR MACDONALD 


Who closed his great career on Wednesday, 
March 25 


When he Met the King.—Many of the stories which have 
been told about Hector MacDonald are mainly inven- 
tions, but the following is perfectly authentic. The first 
time the King met the general was on the return of the 
latter to England after Omdurman. The King asked 
MacDonald how it was they had not met before. ‘‘ Pardon 
me, sir,” was the reply, “but I think we have.’ ‘ \When 
and where was that ?”’ asked the King. “It was in 1875, 
sir,” said the general, ‘‘ when I was doing sentry-go outside 
your tent in India.” 

The Phroso ‘“‘ Mystery.”—It has 
been suggested, the mystery 
of Phroso having now been un- 
ravelled and the rigid automa- 
ton that has amused the music- 
halls for months having turned 
out to be a cute American, that 
many people will be wise after 
the event. I run no such danger, 
for I expressly declared in THE 
TATLER my _ belief that the 
automaton was a human being. 
Indeed, I took an eminent doctor 
to see Phroso at the Hippodrome 
and he was quite satisfied that it 
was a real live man who showed 
this extraordinary rigidity, and we 
both left the place without a 
doubt in our minds. My friend 
Mr. G. R. Sims’s suggestion that 
it was a small boy among the 
clockwork was untenable. As 
a matter of fact it should be 
qu'te within the possibility of 
mechanics to make a clockwork 
figure much more amusing than 
Phroso really was. 
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Coaling Railway Engines.—Everybody 
knows that trains going at a very 
high rate of speed can take up water 
on the journey without stopping by 
means of a patent originally taken 


out in this country by the London and North-Western 
Railway, but so far no method has been devised for coaling 


ole | 


OF COURSE 


Cook (seeking situation and continuing her recommendations) : You see, 


ma'am, of course I’m a deserted wife 
Lady (charmingly acquiescent) : Of course (negotiations dropped) 


a railway engine whilst it is in motion. A patent of this 
sort would be worth a very big sum of money to the 
inventor. Ifan engine could take up coal whilst travelling 
it, of course, would carry a much lighter weight of coal 
during the journey and so save a large sum of money in 
wear and tear, and it also would save in the cost of con- 
struction, for engines of lighter and cheaper build could be 
used for ordinary traffic, 


The Lengthening Winters.—There can be no doubt that 
that particular form of weather generally described as wintry 
stays with us much longer than it used to twenty-five years 
ago. It is not that the winters are harsher than they used 
to be; on the contrary they are, if anything, growing milder, 
and it is difficult to imagine nowadays that it was ever 
possible to roast an ox on the frozen Thames. But winter 
in those cold times terminated once and for all in February, 
spring began in March, and summer in June, and each 
month brought with it a distinct change of temperature. 
Nowadays May is as cold as January, and March is no more 
spring than November. For eight months in the year it is 
wintry, then come a few heat waves, and we are back 
into winter again. 


Newgate in Villadom.—People who see Newgate vanishing 
wonder what becomes of all the old bricks and stones. They 
are not by any means wasted, for already tons of them have 
been built into villas in the suburbs. Tons more are waiting 
to be used and are being used. It is a curious circumstance 
that some of these completed walls are almost within a 
stone’s throw, and within sight, of another famous prison. 
Excellent bricks these are, too, far superior to some of the 
shoddy things which are plastered into tottering walls. 
The villas are nearly ready for occupation, and in the genial 
summer the mild City gentleman will get his bath sur- 
rounded by walls built up of bits of our most famous gaol. 


A Matter of Course. 


THE TATLER 


Trades Created by Games.—The arrival 
of every new and successful sport or 
pastime creates a new industry, small 
or large according to the popularity of 
the game. Vigoro gave employment to 


a very large number of people in the manufacture of the 


particular bat used in that game. 


In the making of 


footballs and cricket bats many thousands of persons are 


employed. The 
representatives of 
the leading 
billiard table 
manufact urers 
may be seen at 
odd times at the 
West India 
Docks _ buying 
in thousands of 
pounds worth of 
timber, cut in 
Cuba or Mexico, 
and this timber 
is fated to go 
through hun- 
dreds of hands 
before itjsupports 
the bed of a 
billiard table. 


Mungo Park 
in Hyde Park.— 
It is not often 
that the  fit- 
ness of things 
is so nicely 
observed as it 
was in the 
name of the 
constable who 
summoned 
Dr. Lchwess 
for exhibiting 
an advertise- 
ment in Hyde 
Park the other 
day. The 


diojc Foir, it 
appears, was 
preparing to start fora journey round the world on his 
motor car, and the name of the constable who interfered 
with his proceedings was Mungo Park. 


Ballade of Bacilli 


[Dr. Metzer of Berlin declares that microbes 
can be killed by running, jumping, and dancing. 
‘‘The cake-walk dance,” he says, ‘‘is the very 
remedy.’’] 

Soft music hath its charms, on dit, 

To soothe the savage breast, and so 
We bear our bagpipes o’er the sea 

When we to annexation go. 

And now our friends, the Teutons, show 
That Yankeeland’s most recent boom 

Can hush to rest our direst foe— 

‘The cake-walk knells the microbe’s doom! 


Whoever would have thought that we 
By thumping out fortissimo 
“The Honeysuckle and the Bee” 
Could bring the grim bacillus low? 
Avaunt ye, Pasteur, Koch, and Co.! 
When micrococcic dangers loom 
*Tis Sousa deals the winning blow— 
The cake-walk knells the microbe’s doom. 


Then let us humbly bow the knee 
To him who can such boons bestow, 
Who shows us that Terpsichore 
In coon array can bend the bow 
And quell the monster so de trop 
That once could plunge our souls in gloom, _ 
Then fet us cry with cheeks aglow— 
“The cake-walk knells the microbe’s doom! ” 


ENVOI 


All physic to the dogs we throw! 
Clear for the dance the patient’s room ! 
No mote prescriptions, now we know 
The cake-walk knells the microbe’s doom 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT 


P.C. X VO (during temporary respite from night duty): No thanks, 
cook; the last time | took coffee with supper it kept me awake all night 


THE TALLER 


Our Newest M.P.’s.—The other day 
a bewildered metropolitan magistrate 
begged a policeman who was giving 
evidence to explain what he meant 
by his repeated allusions to some gal- 
lant ‘‘ P.C.’s ” and ‘“‘ M.P.’s”’ who had come to his assist- 
ance. He was unaware, it seemed, of the thirst of our 
newest ‘‘M.P.’s” to rush into any fray that was going, 
and the witness had to make it clear that the initials repre- 


ATLERS 


COMPETITION 


“THE TATLER’S ' PRIZE MOTOR CAR 


As it was exhibited at the motor show at the Agricultural Hall last week 


sent not the members of our Parliament but our military 
police. These newcomers in London streets are not yet 
familiar enough spectacles to pass unnoticed. They are few, 
fine, and select, and but for the badge of authority on the 
cuff might pass with many citizens for officers. They are 
worth noticing, for they represent the very highest type of 
discipline and good conduct in the British Army, and that is 
saying a good deal. Like Napoleon’s marshals every one 
of them is a picked man. 


Easter Holidays and the Railways.—The Great Northern 
Railway Company is as usual running cheap excursion 
trains in connection with the Easter holidays to all the 
principal stations on its system. The cheap week-end 
tickets usually issued each Friday and Saturday will be 
issued on Thursday, Good Friday (if train service admits), 
and Saturday, April 9, 10, and 11, available for return on 
any day up to and including Tuesday, April 14 (except date 
of issue), but tickets to Caister-on-Sea, Cromer, Mabl:- 
thorpe, Mundesley-on-Sea, Weybourne, Sheringham, Skeg- 
ness, Sutton-on-Sea, West Runton, Woodhall Spa, and 
Yarmouth are available for return on day o issue or on 
any day up to Tuesday, April 14, inclusive (if train service 
admits). On Good Friday the trains will run as on Sunday, 
except that the 5.15 a.m. express from London (King’s 
Cross) at ordinary fares will be run to Peterborough, Grant- 
ham, Lincoln, Nottingham, Doncaster, Wakefield, Leeds, 
Bradford, and Halifax, stopping at the intermediate stations 
at which it ordinarily calls, and will be continued to York, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen. To 
prevent inconvenience from crowding at the company’s 
principal terminal station, King’s Cross, tickets dated in 
advance will be issued at King’s Cross (G.N.R.), Victoria 
(S.E. and C.), Ludgate Hill, Aldersgate, Farringdon, 
suburban stations, and at the various ticket offices. 


Society’s Recruits.—There is a curious tendency for 
aristocratic families in all lands to die out and disappear ; 
yet in none does the number of the upper ten visibly 
diminish. Their ranks are continually recruited. It may 


The Grand National Cup. 
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be at the whim of an autocrat as in 
Turkey, or by royal favour tempered 
with personal push as in certain con- 
tinental empires; or it may be by push 
alone as in another state of which I 
have had some experience. In all ‘society’ is continually 
recruited. Even in nominal republics like France or real 
republics like the United States very energetic persons 
sometimes succeed in forcing their way into the “ Fau- 
bourgs”’ or the ‘Four Hundred.” ‘This is always more 
difficult than is the entyée to the British peerage, but it is 
achieved sometimes. Hence arise difficulties and heart- 
burnings. In this country, where |people are frankly and 
indifferently worshippers of birth and wealth, there is no 


numerical limit even to 
the House of Lords. 
In America it has 
always been different. 
‘Society ” started with 
a fixed and _ inelastic 
“Four Hundred,” 
which in its early days 
seemed likely to be- 
come a social tontine. 
Now the nouveaux riches 
have battered in the 
doors of social exclu- 
siveness and “society ” 
has become a kind of 
co-operative institution 
“with power to add.” 
I believe the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred”’ has ex- 
panded to “ Six Hun- 
dred,’’ and in time even 
New York ‘society ” 
may have limits as un- 
defined as in London. 


The Amateur Gardener 


[The amateur gardener is getting to 
work in earnest, but it is doubtful if many 
of his kind find the results of their toil 
satisfactory.—Daily Paper.] 

I have a garden of my own, 

A fact to all my neighbours known, 

Where oftentimes I writhe and groan 
In anguish, 


I never sow expensive seed 

But up there comes some wretched weed, 

While all my purchased plants proceed 
To languish, 


My bulbs—the best and choicest Dutch — 

Appear to wither at my touch, 

Perhaps because I don’t know much 
About it. 


A garden has a charm it’s true, 
But when one breaks one’s back in two 
For no result I’d rather do 

Without it. 


The Grand National Cup.—The trophy of the great cross- 


country steeplechase, which was won by Drumcree, is 
distinguished by much more taste than is usual in cups ot 
this character. At the base are two figures symbolising 
Racing and the Port of Liverpool, while the two figures 
above the handle represent Commerce and Success. On the 
panel is depicted in high relief a figure of Neptune, pre- 
sumably an allusion to the Mersey rather than the race- 
course. The cup was made by the Elkingtons. 


THE TROPHY OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 


The cup was won by Drumcree last Friday 
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Toy Bulldogs on Show.—The toy 
dog show which is to be held at Tatter- 
sall’s on April 7 is quite unique as 
there has never been a show held 
there before. Toy dogs are a breed 
of their own, and the show at Tattersall’s is well worth 
a visit from all dog-lovers. The King at one time 
possessed the finest toy bulldog in England, and Lady de 
Grey also has some splendid specimens. Belgian griffons 
are the most valuable of all these tiny pets, and The 
Mighty Atom, the famous griffon owned by Lady Sybil 
Tollemache, was said to be worth £200. Among other 
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TOY BULLDOGS. 


THE-TATLER 


Love for the toy bulldog, it must 
be admitted, is an acquired taste, 
and like many other acquired tastes 
it is expensive. For London these 
animals are excellent pets “as they 
never bark and can be kept in good condition without 
much exercise. For the country they have the further 
recommendation that they do not hunt. One of the most 
famous of these animals was Lady de Grey’s Bite, 
who has now ceased from biting and troubling for ever. 
Among many other honours he carried off the Hall Walker 
challenge cup. 


LADY DE GREY’S FAMOUS TOY BULLDOGS 


well-known people who indulge in the fad of toy dogs are 
Princess Henry of Pless, Mrs. Arthur Paget, and Miss 
Quaife. I may mention that tickets for the toy dog show 
next week can be obtained at the Social Bureau, 30, New 
Bond Street. 


Toy Bulldogs.—To describe a toy bulldog is simple. Take 
an ordinary big bulldog and look at him through the wrong 
end of a pair of opera glasses and there you have a toy bull- 
dog, or rather you nearly have him, for in the ears of the 
toy variety there is a divergence. Big bulls rejoice in what 
are technically known as: ‘rose’? ears—smali, neat, and 
close to the head; the toy faces friends and enemies with 
his ears pricked up in a manner suggestive of a pet rabbit. 


O° 


The Most Popular Invitation.—The invitation to a dance 
is certainly by no means as popular as it once was as far as 
men are concerned, though it would be a mistake to say 
that dancing is dying out, for as long as there are charming 
girls who want to dance there are sure to be men found 
ready and willing to dance with them. Probably most men 
prefer being asked to dinner than to any other form of 
entertainment ; even young men who used to vote dinner 
parties slow prefer a dinner party to a dance. The afternoon 
musical at home, unless the music is of a very high-class 


order, is perhaps the most generally disliked form of 


hospitality that any hostess can inflict on her guests, 
and it is next to impossible to get men to go to such 
entertainments. 


THE TATLER 


BOAT-RACING IN 1829 AND 


By C. M. Pitman, Stroke 


n the shores of Loch Rannoch in the heart of the Perthshire 
highlands there stands a long boathouse built of rough stone 
with a thatched roof. The interior and contents are much the 
same as those of most highland boathouses—a number of heavy 
tubs of boats and a collection of old paint pots, broken oars, and 
rusty pieces of scrap iron. Slung from the roof bottom upwards 
there hangs a long heavily-built boat which, if one may judge by the 
cobwebs and dust with which she is covered, has not been launched 
for many years. A casual glance at the boat some years ago con- 
vinced the writer that she was not one of the ordinary type of high- 
land loch boats. A ladder and a lantern were procured and a 
careful inspection made, and it was found that she resembled in 
every respect the accounts which have been handed down to us of 
the early Thames racing boats. The gamekeeper was interrogated, 
and stated that she had been suspended in her present position ever 
since he could remember, and that she was said to have been 
brought to Loch Rannoch by Sir Robert Menzies (who rowed in the 
Oxford crew of 1841) shortly after he left the university. Some 
months later Mr. Fletcher Menzies, Sir Robert’s brother, who rowed 
in the same Oxford crew, gave the following very interesting account of 
the history of this ancient ship. “Until you spoke of her,” said 
Mr. Menzies, “I had long forgotten her existence. She is the boat 
in which the Oxford crew of 1829 rowed and won the first boat race. 
When we were at Oxford in 1841 she stood in a shed near the river, 
and as no one seemed to have any further use for her my brother 
and I bought her and sent her up to Loch Rannoch. We only tried 
her once when she was manned by ourselves and some keepers and 
gillies, but we did not get very far as a storm came on and her back 
gave and we had to make for the shore.” : 

It was a curious discovery that in such an unlikely spot one 
should come across the very first boat that ever caught the judge’s 
eye (if there was a judge) ina university boat race, and its dimensions 
and internal fittings called attention to the great change which has 
come over boats and boat-racing since that June day in 1829 when, as 
we are told, the inhabitants of Oxford drove in their hundreds, in every 
conceivable vehicle, over the twenty-three miles of road between the 
university town and Henley-on-Thames to see the great match rowed 
from Hambledon to Henley Bridge. Just as the early railway 
carriages were in shape an adaptation of the old road coaches, so the 
early racing boats were merely elongated specimens of the heavy 
pleasure boats then in use fitted and adapted for the purpose. It 
had not apparently occurred to the boat-builders of the day that it 
was possible to design a boat for the express purpose of racing which 
would be faster than the ordinary Thames boat. 

This' almost prehistoric ship is built of heavy timber, she is 
very wide, and has a long, narrow plank level with the seats 
running from stem to stern. The oarsmen sat alternately on 
either side of this plank or “gangboard” as it was called, each 
man’s oar passing across the “gangboard” to the rowlock. 
Presumably the “ gangboard” provided a convenient path for 
“stroke” to use if he felt so disposed during a practice row to 
stroll up and see how “ bow” was getting on. The start of the 
early bumping races at Oxford was effected from Iffley Lock. The 
lock gate was opened, the stroke of the head boat went into the 
bows, placed his boat hook against the lock gate, and ran down the 
“gangboard,” so pushing the boat off. The distance so gained 
before the second boat could go through the same manceuvre 
regulated the distance which the second boat had to make up 
before it could effect a bump. 

Another curious feature of this first racing boat was the great 
height at which the seats are placed above the bottom boards, which 
gave room for the stowage of the tall hats which were always worn, 
but which, we are assured, were often removed if any extra spurt 
was Called for during a close race. There was also plenty of accom- 
modation under the seats for carrying luncheon ham;ers or liquid 
refreshment upon those occasions when the crew was bent on 
picnicking rather than racing. 

The evolution from the type of boat used in the early days of the 
last century to that in use at the present moment was slow. The 
first great change was the introduction of iron outriggers, which made 
it possible for very much narrower boats to be used, the leverage of 
the oar remaining the same. Then came the building of boats upon 
the keelless principle. Formerly all boats were ‘“clinker-built” ; 
hat is, built in longitudinal streaks of timber with a small pro- 
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1903—A CONTRAST 


of the Oxford Crew in 1892, 1894, 189bd. 


jecting keel, just like the ordinary pleasure skiff of the present day. 
The keelless boat is built upside down ; ze., first the skeleton is put 
together, consisting of the gunwale, ribs, and “kelson” (which is a 
sort of backbone or internal keel). Over this skeleton is nailed a 
thin skin of cedar, which is bent to the proper curve by being damped 
on one side and heated over a row of gas jets on the other. The 
boat is then turned over and the internal fittings and outriggers 
fixed. The next radical change in racing boats was the introduction 
of sliding seats, which enabled the human engine to lay out its 
strength to the fullest advantage by giving a longer stroke in the 
water and by bringing the powerful leg muscles of the oarsman more 
fully into play. The boats of the present day are very much longer 
and narrower than those of fifty or sixty years ago, but there has in 
the last few years been an attempt to go back to slightly shorter 
and wider boats. 

No one unacquainted with the history of rowing who looked first 
on the 1829 boat and then on the spick-and-span new racing eight of 
one of this year’s university crews could guess that two such different 
articles were built by two different generations of boat-builders with 
the same object. The difference in build may best be described by 
stating that to kick the side of the ancient boat might. hurt the toe 
but would probably leave the timbers uninjured, while you could with 
ease put your thumb through the side of a modern one; but this is 
an experiment which you are recommended not to try lest you meet 
with instant death at the hands of one of’the crew, for an oarsman in his 
leisure moments will always show you his boat and with the utmost 
good nature explain to the uninitiated the mysteries of its internal 
fittings, but he will protect its tender fabric from the touch of a 
stranger with the ferocity of a lioness guarding her whelps. 

Like the boats the system of training has, if we may believe the 
narratives of our predecessors, undergone a complete change during 
the past fifty years. The days of raw beefsteaks, of a starvation 
allowance of liquid, and a trial over the whole course every alternate 
day are gone, and it is devoutly to be hoped that they will never 
return. For one thing flesh and blood would not stand such an 
abundance of work at the high pressure which is necessary to get the 
best pace out of a modern sliding-seat eight. Rowing in the old way 
was no doubt a great test of endurance, but it cannot have involved 
such a strain on all the organs as modern rowing or with their three 
full courses a week for six weeks there would not be so many hale 
and hearty old “ blues” of sixty-five years and upwards as are alive 
at this moment. 

I do not for one moment suggest that modern rowing is 
injurious to health, for the amount of work that a crew is called 
upon to do is carefully regulated according to the condition of 
the men, which is studied from day to day by the coach who has 
charge of them, and every man is medically examined before he is 
even tried in a university crew. The modern system of training if 
it has few luxuries has not very many hardships. It consists in 
early rising, plain, wholesome food, no drinks between meals, and 
no smoking, with just that amount of work in the boat as will 
develop the muscles to their fullest extent and gradually strengthen 
the lungs and heart. 

It will be for a future generation to say whether the moral effect 
of rowing and training is still as salutary as it undoubtedly was in 
the past. From the ranks of old university oarsmen have arisen 
bishops, judges, statesmen, ambassadors, and a number of successful 
men in other walks of life. Some years ago a dinner was given by 
about 200 of their brother “ blues” to four distinguished university 
oarsmen—-the late Vicount Esher, the late Lord Justice A. L. Smith, 
the late Lord Justice Chitty, and Lord Macnaghten—and at that 
dinner Lord Esher said that he had always attributed much of the 
success he had enjoyed in life to the endurance, self-restraint, and 
necessity for work for the good of the crew rather than for individual 
glory which he had been taught to practise in his rowing days, a 
sentiment which was shared by all present, many of whom had 
attained to high positions in their professions. Boats, oars, training, 
and the whole outward surroundings of a boat race have changed, 
but the spirit which inspires the men remains the same. It is that 
spirit of generous rivalry towards opponents and of keenness to submit 
to the restraints of training, to take endless trouble to keep fit, 
and to get the better of faults of style for the benefit of the whole 
crew rather than for individual glory that make rowing the most 
beneficial of all the branches of athletic sport. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE 


The Last Days’ Practice of the Crews. 


THE ‘BABY" COX OF THE OXFORD EIGHT THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT IN ROUGH WATER CAMBRIDGE BRINGING IN THEIR BOAT 


THE LIGHT BLUE CREW THE DARK BLUE CREW 
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A Grim Exercise VYard.—This deep 
and narrow well-like yard was the 
place in which prisoners under sentence 
of death in Newgate were usually 
exercised. A drearier or more for- 
bidding promenade could scarcely be imagined out of 
Dante’s /uferno. It was quite close to the gallows, though 
the prisoner would not be aware of this until the 


Clubs on Crown Land.—The Harington 
case draws attention to the clubs 
in and near Pall Mall. They are 
nearly all built on Crown land. The 
United Service, Atheneum, Travellers’, 
Reform, and Carlton are all on the site of the gardens of 
oid Carlton House, which a century ago was the scene of 
the orgies of the Prince Regent. These gardens were 


The Grimmest Walk in London. 
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THE GRIMMEST WALK IN LONDON 


Lilis & Waler 


The yard at old Newgate where condemned prisoners used to take exercise 


morning of execution. A corner of the gallows shed 
may be seen through the gap in the wall on the left; it 
was entered by a door immediately beneath the gas lamp. 
Opposite, or almost opposite, was the door (the last on 
the right) leading into the main hall or ward of Newgate, 
on the ground floor of which stood side by side the two 
condemned cells. The occupant of either of these had, 
therefore, not more than some half-dozen yards to walk on 
his last earthly journey. The staff on which the black flag 
was hoisted may be seen in the left-hand corner just beyond 
the gas lamp. This yard was paced the night before his 
execution by Wainwright, the murderer of Harriet Lane. 
Smoking a cigar by special permission he walked up and 
down with the governor, Mr. Sydney Smith; bragging of 
his villainous amours. 


Mayoress of Westminster.—Mrs. Herbert Teeet whose 
reception to meet the Prime Minister was the event of the 
week, is the wife of Captain Jessel, the well-groomed 
politician who doubles the onerous part of Mayor of West- 
minster with the scarcely less exacting one of M.P. for 
South St. Pancras. Mrs. Jessel was one of the daughters 
of the late Sir Julian and Lady Goldsmid, whose ‘house 
used to be quite a social centre for the Liberals at one time 
but was practically reserved for Liberal Unionists after the 
split of 1886. Sir Julian, by the way, was Captain Jessel’s 
predecessor in the representation of St. Pancras, and when 
the latter was last elected the other side humorously 
suggested that the seat was part of Mrs. Jessel’s dot. This, 
by the way, was pretty considerable, for Sir Julian Goldsmid 
was one of the wealthiest as well as one of the most respected 
members of the Anglo-Jewish fraternity. Captain Jessel is 
a son of the late Sir George Jessel, former Master of the 
Rolls, and is an ex-lancer and present yeoman with a 
decidedly m litary air about him. He wears his mayoral 
robes with a suspicion of swagger and can go to Court 
without fear of the difficulty the civilian usually has with 
his sword. 
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originally cut out of 
the park, as was the 
whole of Pall Mall, 
and so all the clubs 
in that thoroughfare 
are on Crown land. 
The leases in most 
cases will expire in 
about twenty to 
twenty-five years, and 
the committees are 
wisely making pro- 
vision for it. This 
usually takes the form 
of setting aside por- 
tions of the annual 
subscriptions to form 


a fund or adding to ° 


the new members’ 
subscriptions for the 
same purpose. The 
Oxford and Cam- 
bridge alone has tried 
to lay an additional 
tax on the whole club. 


Plate Glass by the 
Acre. — One -of the 
largest sheets of plate 
glass in London is to 
be seen in Cheapside. 


The Anarchist’s Lament 


[A. bill has been introduced in 
Albany, N.Y., which will make it a 
penal offence to shoot a human being 
in mistake for a deer or other animal. 
—Daily Paper.] 

I am a zealous Anarchist, 

All tyranny I hate ; 

It is the object of my life 

To kill the rich and great. 

And since in Europe murderers 
With death must make amends 
I’ve had to seek some subtle means 

By which to gain my ends, 


I’ve fured each victim to the States 
And shot him without fuss, 

And said that I mistook him for 
A hippopotamus, 

(How like a hippopotamus 
A man may grow to be 

You'll soon discover if you spend 
A week-end by the sea.) 


And should my victim be a girl 
I merely mention that 

The difference is small between 
A woman and a cat. 

One time I really did believe 
That I had shot a goat, 

But found it was a person in 


A modern motor coat. 


Now Albany has passed a bill 
By which such sport is banned, 
And this is very awkward, for 
I’ve several jobs on hand. 
A. R. G. M. 


The City has at last 
awakened to the im- 
portance of external 
decoration in business 
houses, and some of 
_ the new shops which 
have been opened in 
the neighbourhood of 
Cheapside lately rival any in the West-end. This gigantic 
sheet of plate glass, which forms one of the front windows 
of the premises of King and King, measures 232 in. by 
117 in., forming a superficial area of nearly 200 ft. This 
firm’s business has hitherto been associated with the pro- 
vinces, but they have determined to extend their trade to 
London, and their first step was the fitting up of premises 
on a scale which cannot be rivalled even in the metropolis. 


A Practical Parson.— Mr. 
rector of Lowes- 
toft, is evidently a 
believer in ~ prac- 
tical Christianity. 
Wishing to enlarge 
and restore his 
church he literally 
put his own hand 
to the work, and 
with the help of 


A. D. Tupper Carey, the 


his curates and 
some of his 
parishioners did 


the digging neces- 
sary for laying the 
foundations. As 
the cost of the 
restoration will be 
£3,500, of which 
only £1,600 has 
already been sub- 
scribed, it will be 
seen that the 
siving of money 
effected by the 
rector’s band of 
voluntary work- 
men is important. 


A PRACTICAL RECTOR AND HIS CURATES 


The rector of Lowestoft, who is doing the 
digging in connection with the restoration 
of his church 
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The Unlucky Man.—Whether there is 
really such thing as luck, good or bad, 
may be discussed for ever, but there are 
undoubtedly men who give one the idea 
that they are pursued by the very 
demon of illluck. Sucha person was Mr. Allout (as we will 


to hold the field everywhere except in 
England and Scotland, is getting a rival 
in countries where at one time the 
otber code appeared to have no chance 
of becoming popular with either players 
or spectators. The Freebooters crossed from Dublin to 


Irish Footballers in Belgium. 


’ 


call him). He was the man who always got the bad seat 
at the theatre, bought stocks just before they were 


. Belgium travelling two men in addition to their ordinary 
team and began their tour by beating Verviers by 6 goals 


going down, sold before they were going up, and put up to 1. Next they defeated the University of Louvain by 


for a club and was blackballed by mistake for another 
One night a friend 
of his dreamed that poor Allout appeared to him looking very 
wretched—so much so that the friend was afraid to question 


man of the same name. Well, he died. 


him as to his state. It transpired, 
however, that he was in the abode of 
bliss. “ Why, then, do you look so 
dismal?” ‘My ill luck,” said the 
vision with a dreadful sigh, ‘‘ pursues 
me even there; my halo doesn’t fit.” 


The Stolen Umbrella.—Is it possible 
to steal your own property? The. 
following case occurred at a club. A 
man went to an “at bome”’ with an 
umbrella, which 
he®. left) in the 
hall. When he 
came down to go 
away his umbrella: 
had gone before 
him. Four days 
later he went to his 
club and saw in the rack an 
umbrella which was $0 exactly 
like his that he took it up to 
examine it. Now the handle 
of his own umbrella was a. 
peculiar one to start with, but 
in addition the silver top had come off 
and he had fixed it on temporarily by 
stuffing in a piece of paper. He tried 
the knob of. the club umbrella and 
found that it was fixed on with a piece 
of paper—surely a not common arrange- 
ment. He then assumed that it was 
his and carried it off. Now the ques- 
tion is, did he steal that umbrella or 
merely recover it ? 


The Shut Door.—Everyone has heard 
of the haunted house in Berkeley 
Square. There is another house which 
shall be nameless—for fear the landlord 
might be aggrieved—-which on the testi- 
mony of several very sane and 
sober people is very oddly 
haunted. It is also an undeni- 
able fact that the house has 
changed hands repeatedly at 
very short intervals and now 
is not only unlet but is offered 
at an absurdly low rent. The 
apparition (if it is one) is that 
of a woman clothed quietly in 
grey. She walks down the 
stairs in broad daylight. You 
never see her face. The first 
time you see her you wonder 
and address her, but she does 
not answer. Surprised at this 
you follow her to see what she 
is up to, but no suspicion of the 
truth strikes you until she 
walks through the shut door of 
the library. Then you begin 
to feel cold. 


Irish Footballers in Belgium.— 
The successful invasion of Bel- 
gium by the Freebooters, a 
Dublin football club entirely 
composed of amateurs playing 


_under Association rules, is 


interesting as showing that 
Rugby, which first threatened 


4 goals to 1, and the Liége- Football Club went under by 
the same margin. : 
Brussels team, the Irishmen won by 13 goals to 1; their 
fifth, against the Beerschot Club at Antwerp, they secured 


In the fourth match, against a mixed 


by 5 goals to 2; and the sixth or final match of their 


MISS ETHEL SYDNEY 


at the Gaiety 


If 


Ellis & Walery 


ear tour, against the Leopold Club of Brussels, fell to them 
[ by 3 goals to 1. Thus they won the six matches 

“fn a ae played and scored a total cf 35 goals to the 6 goals 
that were netted by their opponents. The members 
of the team were:' J. Nolan Whelan, J. Orr, W. Ryan, 
W. Crozier, S. Scroope, V. Perry, F. Egan, T. Consi- 
dine, H. Considine, H. O'Reilly, and B. O'Reilly. 
The Freebooters’ Club has been founded only four 
or five years, and this was the first tour made by its 
team. 


Royal Suppers and Sociability.—I have 
often wondered why public dinners 
are always served at long tables and 
suppers as a rule at a buffet. It 
would be much more 
comfortable and _ cer- 
tainly much more soci- 
able if the guests at 
both were distributed at 
smaller tables like the 
round ones used at recent Court 
functions by special direction of 
the King. There is something 
cosy about a round tabie that 
promotes conversation, and it 
encourages coteries, which after all are 
the real crystals in the matrix of society 
—I had almost said the amorphous 
matrix of society. The King had always 
a leaning towards sociability, though I 
am told he has to be more careful than 
ever in the matter of eating. Years ago 
he had a splendid appetite; neither 
prince nor ploughman, indeed, could 


_ boast a better. But times have changed, 


and though he still loves a little dinner © 
at public functions he eats little and 
drinks less. Latterly he touches nothing 
that has not been specially prepared for 
him, and he never goes beyond a 
little champagne. Of course he 
is specially served by his own 
man, so it is easy to regulate his 
regimen. 


Many Happy Returns to— 
April1; Lord Fingall, 1859; Sir 
George Kekewich, 1841; Mr. Ed- 
win Abbey, R.A., 1852; Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, M.P., 1855. April 2: 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 

1826 ; Lord Gage, 1854; Mr. W. 

Holman-Hunt, 1827. April 3: 

Lady Maud Duff, 1893; Lord 
» Falkland, 1845, Lord Colum 

Crichton-Stuart, 1886; Sir 

Robert Reid, M.P., 1846. April4 : 

Lord Hastings, 1857; Lord Tur- 

nour, 1883 ; Lord Stanley, 1865 ; 

' Lord Loch, 1873 ; Sir Algernon 

West, 1832. April 5: Princess 

Louis of Battenberg; Lady 

Leven and Melville; Lord Bal- 

gonie, 1886 ; Duke of Wellington, 

1846; Mr. Algernon Swinburne, 

1837. April 6: Lord Francis 

Osborne, 1830; Lord Cardross, 

1878; Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 


Imitating Miss Ellaline Terriss singing “A Little Bit of String” in The Linkman 1884. April 7: Lord Glanusk, 


1840; Lord Hillsborough, 1894. 
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THE GREAT MOTOR SHOW AT ISLINGTON 
Some of the most Remarkable Exhibits. 


THE CHASSIS OF A STEAM CAR 


The Gardner-Serpollet steam Chaboche carriage 


The Agricultural Hall Motor Show.—Messrs. Cordingley, who 
are the organisers of the exhibition just concluded, have certainly 
proved their contention that success in these matters does not 
depend entirely upon official sanction. We are all sorry that dis- 


A NEW PATTERN GOBRON CAR 


In this car the opening is at the side 


agreements among the traders should have brought it about that 
there is now a multiplicity of shows, none of which enjoys the 
distinction of being patronised by the Automobile Club. About the 
only thing to be said is that it may be taken as an evidence of the 
exuberant vitality of the new industry of this country. Such a 
number of breakings-out as there have been this year would have 
pretty well drained away the life of any other business. In plain 
words these exhibitions cost a great deal of money, both in the 
direct preparation which manufacturers must make for them and 
indirectly in the dislocation of the regular output of the factory, and 
the mere fact that this burden can be borne, and is cheerfully 
borne, witnesses to the extraordinarily rapid sale of at any rate the 
better-known types of cars and may thus be welcomed as an 
encouragement by those who have no special interest in one show 
more than another and care only for the general extension of 
automobilism. 


Extent and Variety.—The late exhibition quite outshone its 
seven predecessors ; it completely filled the hall, the galleries, and 
annexe, and viewed from above made a decidedly fine display. The 
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firms represented were about 150 in number, and with one or two 
notable exceptions a visitor was able to gain a fairly correct idea 
of the present state of things motoring. Mechanically there were 
perhaps few striking novelties, but what is far more important, a 
considerable advance in quality of workmanship could be observed 
almost everywhere, and in this respect British factories had nothing 
to fear from French, and particularly from American, which often 
seem to be content if the affair will hold together somehow. In 
the heavy traction and lorry department again there can be really 
no question of the superiority of our home products. An interesting 
feature in the section devoted to clothing was the several descriptions 
of skin which have not hitherto been used for fur garments but 
which are specially suitable for the hard wearing of the motorist or 
motoriste. Upon the stands of accessories a good many new con- 
trivances for the improvement of the machine or the convenience 
of the driver were to be found; for example, all sorts of adaptations 
of the external spark intensifier, discovered a while ago by chance 
at Panhard’s and now universally accepted. If only, however, 
someone would invent a less inelegant form of goggles—or a 
substitute for them altogether ! 


ONE OF THE LONDON ELECTROMOBILE SYNDICATE’S EXHIBITS 


A little car ordered by Lord Salisbury 
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Some Specimens.—It is obviously impossible 
with the space at my disposal to give anything 
approaching to a full account of all the cars staged. 
Beside which many are too familiar to need 
description, like the Panhard, Mors, Daimler, M.M.C., 
or Wolseley, Let me on this occasion name two 
or three exhibits by way of example, giving the 
courtesy of first mention to the Weller because it 
is so recently before the public. It departs largely 
from common lines. The whole of the propelling 
mechanism (engines, cooling apparatus, gear box, 
differential, and exhaust box) are fixed upon an 
under frame which is suspended from the main 
frame by three connections, one at each end of the 
differential shaft and one at its own fore end, this 
last being a swivel joint. The result of this arrange- 
ment is twofold ; no bending of the main frame can 
put the bearings out of alignment and in case of 
need the entire “ box of tricks” can be dropped out 
of the car and be absolutely accessible for any 
repairs. Again, contrary to usual practice, the foot 
brake acts upon the road wheels and the hand lever 
upon the differential, so that this latter is saved 
from a great amount of strain. 


A Model Runabout.—Next I will mention the 
Swift at the opposite end of the scale, a neat little 
vehicle, a great contrast to its powerful neighbours 
and yet the sort of thing which many owners of big 
cars find the proper complement of them, for it is 
always somewhat of a business to get out one’s 
large touring carriage, and for short runs in town 
it often seems scarcely worth while; but a light 
automobile of the Swift class is handy, quiet, and inexpen- 
sive in running. The Swift last year created an impression 
of being excellent value for money, and like not a few others its 
makers have “gone one better” this time. The frame is so designed 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPANY'S ELECTRIC BROUGHAM 


It will be noticed that the driver’s seat is behind 


that no vibration is communicated to the driver through the steering 
wheel ; a reverse is now fitted, all parts of the braking system are 
duplicated as an extra security, the lubricating is extremely simple, 
the change speed gear is unusually easy to actuate making the car 
very suitable for ladies’ driving, artillery wheels are adopted, and the 
quality and finish of the carriage work as well as of the machinery 
retain their special character. In one respect the Swift is unique— 
it possesses free-wheel clutches and so can take advantage of any 
down grade to glide smoothly by its own weight like a bicycle. 


An Adaptable Frame.—The horizontal engine has at any rate 
this advantage, that it lends itself more easily to a variety of carriage 
bodies. Take the James and Browne. Turned out as a brougham 
there is nothing “ horseless ” in its appearance, in which it contrasts 
most favourably with some of the hideous electromobiles one sees. 
It is equally suitable as a parcel delivery van or for several other 
shapes. All the shafts in this system are parallel, and consequently 
there are no power-wasting end’ thrusts. The flywheel is in the 
centre and rotates in the same direction as the carriage wheels. The 
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A COMFORTABLE TOURING CAR 
The Hurst four-cylinder 24 h.p. motor 


motor runs at a comparatively slow speed which, of course, means 
durability. A similar quality attaches to the change-speed mechanism, 
the cog wheels of which are of greater width than is usual. 


Cycle Experience Utilised.—The cars produced by Humber of 
Beeston show on the face of them that their origin is in a cycle 
works. The tubular frame is adopted, and the design and skill of 
manufacture render this frame one of the most workmanlike that 
I have seen. A bad tube frame is, perhaps, the worst of any; a 
good one will be hard to equal. The springing, too, is well carried 
out, the transverse spring in front tending to keep all four wheels 
on the ground over rough roads, The radiator steering wheel and 
dashboard all involve Humber specialities. For the rest, the 
ordinary lines are followed. 


From a Distance.—I may just allude to the Arrol-Johnson, an 
awkward-looking but well-carried-out construction with the mechanism 
all atop of the frame, aclean plan but unsteady; round Glasgow, 
however, whence they hail, these cars have a good name. Then 
there is the Decauville from France and the Duryea from the States, 
both as good as any from their respective countries. Of the latter it 
may be said that it strikes out a fresh path for itself in every 
direction, but while it differs from its competitors in almost every 
particular it can give as fair an account of itselfas any of them in 
comfort, convenience, and speed. As for the Decauville, it has one 
excellent peculiarity—the vital parts of the mechanism are protected 
from mud and dust by a steel shield, which shield also serves as a 
support for the motor, These photographs are by Argent Archer 
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ONE OF THE ARROL-JOHNSON COMPANY'S EXHIBITS 
The chassis of a 12 h.p. car 
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I wonder why it is that the first day of April is traditionally 

reserved for fests at the expense of others. There is 
nothing especially appropriate in the season except, perhaps, 
that fhe proverbially uncertain weather of the month is apt 
to make those who go out look foolish. Not that May is 
not as a rule very nearly as treacherous as April, and though 
an engaged couple may long that they two were Maying, as 
the late Canon Kingsley put it in a rather weak song, they 
will repent. There is reason for the superstition that makes 
May an ill month to marry in. Marriages celebrated in 
May must come shortly before Jeune. 


ee is the first real spring month, and spring itself is 
often a practical joke. The very name of the season 
suggests the unexpected—a trap, a toy gun, a leap. April 
is the ‘‘opening month” (according to one etymology), and 
a spring month to boot. Hence it especially suggests the 

- opening of something with a spring inside; in fact, a 
jack-in-the-box. I am far, however, from asserting that 
this is the origin of the devotion of the first day of April to 
practical joking. 


A Po classically, was the month of Venus—the month of 

flowers and soft airs, of spring languor and beautiful 
caprice. The quotation explaining the direction of a young 
man’s fancy in the spring is worn somewhat threadbare, 
and by “spring’’ April is obviously meant. In March the 
young man’s fancy is occupied as a rule with devising 
appropriate language when his hat blows off. And the 
young woman’s fancy is sufficiently busy thinking what a 
frump she will look when she pays a call with all the 
undulation blown out of her hair. In April man and 
maiden alike have to carry and frequently use the umbrella, 
but at least that useful article is not always turned inside 
out at the moment of unfurling it. The first of April may 
therefore be taken generally as the opening of Cupid’s 
shooting. There is no close time for the human heart, but 
April is the month for battues. Now love-making is 
generally a practical joke for one or both of the lovers. 
April fools they both are, as a rule, in appearance; but the 
world looks kindly on their folly, which it, too, has shared, 
and does not greet them with the ‘“‘ Yah!” appropriated to 
the victim of ordinary April jests. 


Foy the observance of April 1 has declined 

greatly even in my experience. There is little occa- 
sion now to appeal to the business truce that suspended 
joking after noon. Small boys still play a few mild jokes 
on each other ; to go further they are afraid. The grown-up, 
when hailed as an April fool, is apt to retaliate by a clump 
on the head, which is not humour but is even more effective ; 
and the elaborate hoaxes practised by persons with more 
ingenuity than kindness on their simpler friends are dying or 
have died out. 


B" surely this is the tendency of the age. We observe 

days and set occasions much less than formerly. We 
carry this rule into many other times and seasons than the 
first of April. Our religious feelings take their own oppor- 
tunities; we are not particularly gloomy in Lent, nor’ is 
Easter the signal for delirious joy. We have not forgotten 
the anniversary or commemoration, but we do not try to 
force our feelings intoa prescribed mould on a particular day. 
Such a regulation of religion by the calendar may be con- 
venient but it is contrary to the facts of human nature. It 
may be well enough to have a day of rejoicing for some 
victory or deliverance, or a day of humiliation for some 
disaster or national trouble; the public expression of glad- 
ness or grief chimes in with the private feeling of the 
average man. It is also necessary to have regular days for 
public worship, to which any private person can bring his 
own temporary mood and find something in the service to 
harmonise with his nature. But when the young man’s 
fancy as aforesaid is lightly turning to thoughts of love, 
what is the use of telling him that it is his duty to feel 
mournful for forty days? You cannot make him do it; he 
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cannot make himself mournful except in intervals of dis- 
couragement when She has frowned upon him or smiled 
upon somebody else, and his grief then is nct of a religious 
or even improving character. 


ape clergy of different denominations seem to think 

that religion is disappearing because men do not pay 
so much attention to the appointed days of their particular 
worship. Now these regular occasions were a great con- 
venience to the clergy. They were, if the parallel is not too 
sordid, opportunities for ecclesiastical stock-taking. They 
showed the spiritual directors of a community what resources 
in men and money they could count on for the current year. 
They were also valuable in recalling religion to the minds 
of those very many people who would otherwise never think 
about it at all. But in proportion as a man was deeply and 
spiritually religious the prevailing emotions of his nature | 
would be rather hindered than helped by the decided tone 
of a particular fast or festival. Cela vous fera croive, et vous 
abétiva, said Pascal of religious observances; but the 
modern man resents the stupefying process even if its result 
is to be faith. 


I do not think that we are necessarily becoming irreligious 

if the ecclesiastical almanack appeals to us less than it 
did. We are not becoming less Protestant on the whole 
because we have ceased to take much interest in Guy Fawkes 
—except when by an irony of fate we once turned the 
Catholic conspirator into the semblance of the ultra-Calvinist 
Kruger. Nor are we becoming less humorous if the first 
of April is no longer a carnival of practical jesting. On the 
whole the British public is more emotional than before, but 
it requires some very obvious and tangible immediate cause 
for emotion of any sort. There is always a plain reason for 
the action of the masses. For instance, at the last general 
election they voted for the present Government because they 
wished to have no doubt about finishing the war; now 
they are in process of voting the other way because they 
have to pay for the war and believe that they need not have 
had to pay so much. 


B" if the first of April as a national festival is doomed, 

let us keep it in our private observance as a fast and 
ask ourselves if we are not all fools on some points. Let us 
resolve to amend our ways and not be taken in again by the 
particular imposture that has hitherto deceived us. Let us 
confess to ourselves and point out to others that we are all ° 
fools, that one touch of folly makes the whole world kin, as 
Shakspere intended his saying to be understood. 


Poor humanity, for once 

Own yourself a dolt and dunce, 
On the penitential stool— 

April Fool! April Fool ! 


Government that gaily claps 
Army corps in German caps 
Plays the ready German tool— 
April Fool! April Fool ! 


Politicians small or great 
Writing on your shaky slate 
Maxims of a bygone school— 
April Fool! April Fool! 


Yankee thinking you can bring 
All the world within your ring, 
Catch its commerce in your pool— 
April Fool! April Fool! 


Potentate of varied fame, 
Don’t we see your naval game? 
Autocrat, who think you rule— 
April Fool! April Fool! 


Let awhile your fancies be, 
See yourselves as others see, 
In a mirror clear and cool— 
April Fool! April Fool! 
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Copyright of “* The Tatler” 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL FOR ENGLAND, SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C., IN HIS CHAMBERS 


Sir Edward Carson, who is one of the many brilliant Irishmen at the English Bar, was. educated-at Trinity College, Dublin, and practised for some years 

at the Irish Bar. Subsequently he was called to the English Bar, where he was an immediate success, and is now recognised as one of the most masterly 

advocates in the country. He became Solicitor-General for England in 1900. He is a member of the Carlton, Garrick, and Bachelors’ Clubs, and lives at 
Rutland Gate. This portrait was specially taken for ‘‘The Tatler’ by Campbell and Gray 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘* Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SWEET NELL AMBLER. 


ee Wil: father,” cried Nell bursting into the room, followed 

presently by Colley and Charles Philip, who had stopped 
in the passage to shake off the snow, “ well, Aunt Susan, here we 
are at last! Oh, what a day we’ve had! Everything over and over 
and over again. I thought we should never be done. When they 
get the scenery to work——” 

“If they ever do get it to work,” grumbled Charles Philip, who 
was out of an engagement. ‘Why didn’t they make me stage 
manager ?” 

““T wish they had, Uncle Charley,” said Nell. 
Never mind, dear, there’s a good time coming.” 

“{ hope it'll be quick about it,” said Charles Philip thumping 
himself humorously on the chest. “The amount of talent that’s 
going a-begging here——” , 

“ But it won’t be a bad pantomime as it stands, will it, uncle ?” 
asked Nell, bright, vivacious, looking ever at the bright side of 
things. 

“Tt won’t be a pantomime at all as it stands,” he replied pinching 
her cheek. “ There’s only one chance for it, and thatis you. David, 
there never was such a Fairy Zephyr as our Nell. She'll fairly 
knock ’em.” 

“Thank you, sir,” sang Nell. “So will Uncle Colley as the 
demon. He’s immense. You are, Uncle Colley, z#-smense.” 

“What’s the good of that, puss?” said Colley helping himself 
to a pickled gherkin. “ They won’t know me from Adam, I might 
as well be a Smith or a Jones as an Ambler so far as individuality 
goes. I tell you what, David. If I had a theatre and was getting 
up a pantomime I’d give ’em one of the old sort when a pantomime 
was a pantomime, not a music-hall show. What’s the harlequinade 
now I’d like to know? Nothing better than an apology. And as 
for poor old clown—an object of pity, that’s what poor old Grimaldi 
has come to.” 

“ Make the best of it, Colley, make the best of it,” said Susan. 

“So I do, sis. But unless there’s a turn in the tide for the noble 
family of the Amblers the time is coming when we shall have to 
take the bull by the horns. Wait till the clouds roll by is all very 
well in a song but in the practical affairs of life it’s false philosophy.” 

“Oh get along with you, you and your philosophy,” said Susan. 
“Now, Nell, into your room and change your clothes. You're 
sopping wet.” 

“ Yes, | am rather slippery-sloppery, driggly-draggly, but there’s 
no hurry, aunt. We couldn’t get a ’bus and had to walk all the way 
home, and then——” 

“ Not another word, not another word,” interrupted Susan. ‘Go 
and-change your clothes at once; I’ve had the fire lighted for you.” 

“ You’re a dear,” said Nell throwing her arms round her father’s 
neck before she disappeared into the bedroom. ‘‘No rehearsal 
to-morrow, a whole beautiful long day at home. Is Daddles there? ” 

“ No,” replied Susan. 

*‘Con-found the boy !” exclaimed Colley. “If he’s run off with 
the goose.” 

““ What goose ?” cried Susan. 

“My goose,” Nell called out from the bedroom, ‘“ Left at the 
stage door for Miss Nell Ambler. What do you think of that, 
aunt ?” 

“Think of it? Why, that it’s about the only sensible thing that 
ever was left at a stage door. Who’s it from, dear?” 

“T don’t know, aunt. Perhaps you'll find the name inside when 
you put the stuffing in.” A delightful laugh wound up the merry 
answer, and every face lighted up at the sound. Love beamed in 
their eyes, and David himself caught the infection, but a graver 
look presently took its place. It was Margaret’s laugh, and he 
seldom heard it that it did not recall the image of the woman who 
had ruined his life. 

Susan darted into the passage where Daddles was waiting, goose 
in hand, a white image of snow. “Come in, come in,” she said, 
and he followed her shéepishly into the room, 


“Tt zy a shame. 


» its wonders. 


Ase) 


“ Hallo, Daddles !” cried Nell, popping her head out of the bed- 
room door, her white shoulder bare. 

“Hallo, Fairy Nell!” he responded with a grin. 

“ What kind of a goose, aunt?” asked Nell. 

“ A beauty !” was the reply. Susan was genuinely glad of this 
addition to the commissariat. As might be gathered from Charles 
Philip’s remarks the Ambler purse was not over flourishing. 

“ Give Daddles something warm for carrying it home,” said Nell. 
“ He must be perishing with cold.” 

“Oh no, Fairy Nell,” said Daddles. 
I am.” 

He accepted a cup of tea and a thick slice of bread and butter 
and scalded his throat with the first and almost choked himself with 
the second. He could not be persuaded to come to the fire but kept 
his position at the door, grinning through his agonies and indus- 
triously scraping one foot. He might be described as a being without 
curves. His body was all angles, and he was so far original that 
every movement he made seemed to create a new one. He was also 
a boy of ten or thereabouts or a man (prematurely) of twenty or 
thereabouts. He was short, he was stumpy, he was ungainly ; and 
had it not been that the snow made his rags picturesque, though 
this poetical view was sadly out of place in the case of Daddles, it 
was to be seen at once that he was a gutter boy. Outside on the 
doorstep, waiting for him with impatient tail, was a mongrel of the 
gutters, as ill-favoured an animal as could be met with in a day’s 
march—stumpy and ungainly as its master, ill-shaped and blind of 
one eye. In the saving grace of devotion, Daddles for Nell and 
Chops for Daddles, they were on an equality—equally low, equally 
mean, equally unsightly, equally devoid of the qualities which 
commonly win regard and admiration. Chops would have dicd for 
Daddles—dogs can and do love—and Daddles would have died for 
Nell. It is not rare this willingness for sweet martyrdom. 

Ten months ago fortune was so far kind to Daddles that on a 
certain afternoon he found himself with a balance of sixpence in his 
treasury, sixpence honestly earned, as every farthing he gained was. 
This was wealth, but it did not make him proud. Take note, 
millionaires. At the theatre walls within which Nell was performing 
one of her pretty fairy parts Daddles had often gazed with longing 
eyes. Much had he heard of the glories of the pantomime in which 
Nell was performing and sotely had his soul hungered for a sight of 
Only once before had he been inside a theatre, and 
then, though he was thrilled to the core, it was not a pantomime he 
had seen. But now, with sixpence in his pocket, the hitherto 
unattainable was within his reach, and he spent his fortune in 
compassing it. 

He was the first to take his position at the gallery door, and he 
was not the boy to be done out of his right to the best seat in the 
house, the middle of the front row of the gallery, where he sat awed, 
fascinated, spellbound, by the new world opened out to him. 

That night marked an epoch in Daddles’s life, which up to 
this period had been one of unimaginative drudgery spent in the 
endeavour to earn a crust of bread and a mattress of straw on 
which to stretch his ungainly limbs. Home he had none, for a 
drunken father and a drunken mother having brought him into 
existence declined any further responsibility. When he was asked 
how he came by the name of Daddles he said he was blessed if he 
knew ; and no one else knew; nor, if he had a moral claim upon 
any human being, where that person was to be found. Uncared for, 
untended, untaught, this weed of the great city grew amidst its 
flowers, as numberless other weeds grow, sharing God’s sunshine 
and sweet light without being benefited by them and matriculating 
for all that is lowest in human existence. But from some remote 
ancestor was transmitted to him a strain of the higher life which 
saved him from sinking to the lowest depths. This did not prevent 
him from becoming to some extent cunning in the world’s ways, but 
he took advantage of this knowledge only in so far as to employ all 
his moral forces in the battle for bread. Fighting this battle he did 
not lag in the rear, but darted forward when opportunity offered to 
assert his claim as a bread-winner in however menial a capacity ; 
and this alert. quality kept life in him honestly. An outcast of the 
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gutters there was no sympathetic link of vice between him and those 
with whom he mixed.’ The beauty of children attracted him, the 
sight of flowers gladdened him, a field of buttercups and daisies was 
joy. He did not repine that he was not as they; he did not ask 
why. He accepted his lot and, unconsciously following Susan 
Ambler’s advice to Colley, made the best of it. Thus he grew to his 
uncertain age a lonely, forlorn mortal, and until the introduction of 
sweet Nell into his existence without a human tie. 

Seated in the middle of the front row of the gallery of the 
transpontine theatre, feasting upon the music and the glitter of the 
pantomime, a wondrous vision burst upon his sight—Nell Ambler in 
her fairy dress. He held his breath, his eyes dilated. If such a 
metaphor may be permitted, his soul awoke. So upon a wanderer 
over an arid desert with its colourless, hot sands and lustreless sky 
might suddenly burst a far-spreading garden of flowers and cooling 
fruits with shining ribbons of sparkling water meandering over the 
transformed plain. 

“Does she come on again ?” he asked breathlessly of his neigh- 
bour, a boy of his own grade. 

“Yus ; three times. Did you see her silver wings? Don’t they 
shine?. Ain’t she a 
ripper ?” 

Each time she reap- 
peared his rapture grew, 
and from that night 
Daddles was no longer 
alone. He had founda 
God. 

He left the theatre 
with the image of Nell 
Ambler in his heart. 

' He saw nothing else; 
he remembered nothing 
of the pantomime except 
that lovely form, that 
face so sweet and 
gracious, those eyes 
shining upon him 
brighter than the stars 
of heaven. Vainly did 
he strive during the 
following week to save 
another sixpence for ad- 
mission into Paradise. 
Not being, able to get 
into the theatre he did 
the next best thing to it. 
Knowing where the stage 
door was he _ lingered 
there, and his heart beat 
fast when he saw her go 
through. He caught just 
one glance of her face, 
and with that he had 
perforce to content him- 
self until it was time for 
her to leave the theatre, 
and there he was at his 
post again. She was not 
aware of his presence, 
but with lithe footsteps 
hastened homewards, 

Now at the stage door many other persons were wont to linger 
as well as Daddles to see the actors and actresses come out. Some 
from innocent and pardonable curiosity, others because they had the 
right of relationship to some of the members of the company—a 
mother, a sister, a sweetheart—others from a feeling entertained by 
numerous poor fools that an actress is a little lower in the moral 
scale than the ordinary woman. 

The name of one of these lingerers was Fancourt. It is scarcely 
worth while mentioning, the part he plays in this story is so insigni- 
ficant, but it is in one sense an instance of poetical justice, and it led 
to Nell’s recognition of Daddles and of her acceptance of the boy’s 
services. The brainless butterfly happened to stroll into the East-end 
theatre where Nell was engaged, and he was so moved by her beauty 
that he made up his weak mind to lay siege to her. 

He forthwith composed a letter to her commencing “Goddess of 
my Dreams,” which, accompanied by a shilling, he entrusted to the 
stage doorkeeper, who pocketed the shilling with a grin on his crabbed 
old face. “I will call for the answer,” said Fool Fancourt. He 
called three nights running and received no answer. It cost him a 
shilling each time, but he did not mind that, for like many other 
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brainless fools of the same kidney he had money to spare. He com- 
posed a second and more gushing letter, and implored a reply. 
“Anything for me?” he asked the following night tendering. the 
usual shilling. Cerberus turned over the shilling in his hand and 
looked sour. The fool added another shilling and received an 
envelope, unaddressed. “ From her?” he inquired. “ From her,” 
replied Cerberus. He hugged himself, went into a neighbouring 
publichouse, and opened the envelope. It contained his two letters 
neatly torn into very small pieces. He was greatly mortified. 
Obviously bolder methods were necessary. He would accost her 
personally when she left the theatre and invite her to supper. ‘She 
can’t refuse that,” said he with a smug, vacuous smile. ; 
He put his plan into execution that night. When Nell was a 
dozen yards from the stage door he stepped to her side and said, 
“My dear!” She gave him a quick upward glance and walked on 
rapidly without answering. He hurried after her and again accosted 
her, this time having the boldness to lay his hand upon her arm. 
Nell wrenched her arm away and began to run, and the fool after 
her. There was another pursuer—Daddles. He had seen it all, 


‘had seen Nell’s last frightened, indignant glance and had under- 


stood. Without hesita- 
tion he ran parallel with 
the fool, and watching 
his opportunity planted 
his leg before him. 
Down went Fool Fan- 
court into the gutter and 
jumped to his feet again 
with a bruised nose 
wondering how it had 
happened. Hesaw Nell 
in the middle distance. 
After her again, and 
after him  Daddles. 
Nell paused, her heart 
throbbing violently, and 
looked around for a 
protector, Distress and 
terror were in her face, 
and Daddles seeing this 
threw himself on the 
pavement straight in the 
path of her pursuer. 
The fool was unable to 
save himself ; flat on his 
face he fell, and when 
he rose a second time 
there was a lump on his 
forehead and his nose 
was double its natural 


size. Daddles ran to 
Nell. 

“He'll give it up 
now, Fairy,” said the 
lad. “Yer don’t want 
him, do yer ?” 

“No, oh no!” 


“Let me carry your 
bundle, Fairy ; I won’t 
run away with it. 
You're all of a tremble.” 

There was something 
so respectful in the boy’s manner, his honesty was so apparent, 
his addressing her as Fairy so quaint, and the service he had 
rendered her so opportune that she gave him the little bundle she 
was carrying, and he trotted on just behind as a faithful dog might 
have done. Fool Fancourt looked after them, felt his nose pityingly, 
said, half weeping, in a weak voice, “ Dash it! What does she mean 
by treating me like this ?” and a wiser but not a better fool hailed 
the first cab he saw and drove to his bachelor chambers, where 
he passed the night in hot fomentations, Meanwhile Nell reached 
her home, took the bundle from Daddles, and offered him twopence. 

‘Please don’t,” said Daddles. “That ain’t what I did it for. 
Good night, Fairy.” And scuttled off—proud, elated, happy— 
without another word. Little knew he of romance and little did he 
dream that he was the hero of one. 

The next night he was at the stage door, and Nell gave him a 
smile which lit up all the world, and she allowed him to follow 
her as she walked home, feeling, indeed, some protection in 
his company, and not only smiled but gave him her hand and the 
sweetest “Good night.” Daddles could have danced with joy. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Member for Frome. — The Hon. 
Mrs. Barlow, whose photograph with her 
children appears on this page, is the wife of 
Mr. J. E. Barlow, who has been member for 
the Frome division of Somerset since 1896. 
Mrs. Barlow, who is a sister of Lord Denman, 
comes of a most distinguished legal stock, the 
first peer having been Lord Chief Justice of 
England for nearly twenty years. His son was 
also a famous lawyer and sat on the Bench 
for many years, while another member of the 
family is Mr. George Denman, the well-known 
metropolitan magistrate. The Denmans, like 
the Barlows, are Liberals both 
by conviction and heredity, 
and the present peer is 
Liberal Whip in the House 
of Lords. 


A Lover of Dogs.— 
Princess Louise of 
Schleswig-Holstein is one of 
the third generation of the 
Royal Family and bears the 
strongest resemblance in face 
to the Duchess of Argyll, who 
is her godmother. There is 
a resemblance in character 
as well, for Princess Louise is 
also devoted to art and paints 
very nicely. She takes great 
interest in the Royal Amateur 
Society, which has always 
been strongly supported by 
the Royal Family. Like most 
of her aunts and cousins she 
is very fond of animals, and 
especially of dogs. She is 
slender in build and takes 
strongly after her mother’s 
family in face though not in 
figure. Her expression is 
sweet and pensive. She walks 
a good deal in London, and 
may be seen now and then 
in the Park with an attendant. 


Cumberland Lodge.— 
Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian and Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein will spend 
the greater part of April at Cumberland Lodge, 
which will present a very picturesque appear- 
ance now that the trees are beginning to array 
themselves in early green. The Princess’s 
boudoir is one of the prettiest rooms in the 
house, and is furnished and decorated with 
great taste. The walls are adorned with 
water-colour sketches which are mainly the 
work of Princess Beatrice and the Duchess 
of Argyll. It is here that Princess Christian 
writes those numerous letters on philan- 
thropic subjects which occupy her kindly 
thoughts from day to day. : 


THE 


Mrs. Barlow is 


Week by Week. 


Courts in the Summer.—The applications 
for invitations to the courts in the summer 
*have been pouring in for weeks past at the 
rate of about 300 a week. As there are at 
present only three courts arranged for, the 
time is at hand when the lists will be closed, 
At the same time, in order to provide against 
accidents, such as sudden illness or mourning, 
some 400 or 500 names over and above the 
actual numbers allotted to each court will be 
taken, and from these supernumerary names 
any vacancies which occur will be filled up. 
If at the end of the three courts enough super- 
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numerary names remain over to render it 


_ worth while to hold an extra court to finish 


the list it will be done. 


The Derby Levée.—There are to be three 
levées in May for certain and also one in the 
Derby week. The latter is in accordance with 
long-established tradition. The theory is that 
in consequence officers who happen to be 
going to the Derby may also attend the levée 
and so kill two birds with one stone. The 
practice, however, is that officers deliberately 
delay their attendance at the levée until this 
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date, and then on the excuse of paying their 
respects to the King obtain leave really in 
order to go to the Derby. There is no 
harm whatever in their attending a race 
meeting, but it is difficult to understand 
why special facilities should be provided for 
them any more than for the House of 
Commons. 


A City Wedding.—There will be a very 
interesting function, though of a private 
nature, at the Mansion House on April 7, 
when Miss Samuel, elder daughter of the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, will be united to 
Mr, Walter H. Levy, eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. H. Levy 
of 11, Hyde Park Place. A 
Jewish wedding, whether 
celebrated in the home or in 
the synagogue, is at all times 
a most picturesque ceremony, 
and Miss Samuel’s nuptials 
at the Mansion House will 
go to prove this. The sacred 
rites are conducted under a 
large canopy (chupah) of 
crimson velvet, gold-em- 
broidered, or of heavy white 
satin; this canopy is kept in 
position by four poles, which 
are frequently upheld by 
young men relatives and 
friends of the contracting 
parties. 


A Curious Custom.— 
Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, 
will perform the ceremony, 
assisted by other clergymen ; 
and a picked choir from the 
synagogue choirs will be 
introduced for the service, a 
portion of which takes place 
before the bride makes her 
entry on her father’s arm, 
followed by her bridesmaids. 
The parents of both bride and 
bridegroom have also a place 
under the canopy, and the 
beautiful rites terminate with the symbolic cere- 
mony of the treading underfoot and smashing 
to atoms of a wineglass by the bridegroom. 
Curiously enough, Miss Samuel’s wedding will 
be the first Jewish one of importance to take 
place in the year, and such a ceremony has 
never before been solemnised in the Mansion 
House, though during Sir Horatio Davies’s 
year of office one of his daughters was married 
from the Mansion House. 


Alice Hughes 
HON. MRS. EMMOTT BARLOW AND HER CHILDREN 


In recent years 
the two most picturesque Jewish weddings 
have been those of Mr. Stuart Samuel, M.P., 
and his cousin, Mr. Louis S. Montagu. 


THE DAT PER. 


Mr. Anthony Wingfield’s Sons.—In the 
picturesque wedding of Sir Henry and Lady 
Malet’s daughter Mr. Anthony Wingfield’s 
younger son had the important position as 
page, and our portrait represents him in Court 
dress of brown velvet, with sword and hat to 
match. The other picture taken of the two 
boys by their cousin, Miss Evelyn Pauncefort- 


MR. ANTHONY WINGFIELD’'S SONS AT AMPTHILL 


Duncombe (youngest daughter of Sir Philip 
Pauncefort-Duncombe and sister of the late 
baronet), who is one of the most accomplished 
of amateur photographers, depicts Mr. Wing- 
field’s two sons in the gardens at Ampthill 
House by the quaint old sundial which has 
assisted at many a taking presentment. Mr. 
Wingfield has done much to his property 
since he succeeded his father, and some of 
the rooms, rich in oak work and curios, leave 
him little opportunity for further effort. The 
Wingfields of Ampthill are scions of the 
Wingfields, Viscounts Powerscourt, descending 
from a younger son of Richard, the 4th peer. 


An Irish Story.—Talking of’ the Wing- 
fields I am reminded of a story told to 
me by the present Lord Powerscourt. It was 
by way of illustrating how an Irishman is 
never at a loss for a rejoinder—a correct 
rejoinder, by the way, no matter how circum- 
stances may be against him. “One day,” 
said Lord Powerscourt, ‘one of the guns in a 
shooting party, feeling that his huge feet were 
s0 unmistakably prominent, determined, as 
was his wont, to make a joke of them. Being 
told off to accompany a keeper he remarked, 
‘I’ve got big feet, haven’t 1?’ The feet were 
so monstrous that it would have staggered 
most men for a reply. You could not deny 
the fact or get away from it, or rather zie, in 
any way. The Irish gamekeeper, however, 
was quite equal to the occasion. ‘Big fate, 
yer honour, begorra y’av; an’ now ’tis a 
mighty foine stake in th’ country y’av, sor!’ 
In two ways that keeper and his ‘reparty’ 
deserved a note.” 


A Correction.—In a paragraph in THE 
TATLER a fortnight ago I inadvertently con- 
fused the present Lord Belhaven with his 
predecessor. Lord Belhaven, of course, was 
never engaged in any clerical occupation 
but has been a soldier all his life. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Youthful Bridesmaids.—One of the most 
interesting of recent social events was the 
marriage of Lord Cardigan, the only son of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, to Miss Caroline 
Madden, a granddaughter of the 4th 
Earl of Leitrim. 
place at St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street, and an interesting feature of 
the ceremony was the extreme youth 
of the six little bridesmaids, who were 
all under the age of eight. They 
wore ivory-white satin frocks with 
Vandyke collars of lace, each child 
carrying a single white lily in her 
hand. Mostyn Hall, the seat of Lord 
Mostyn in North Wales, has been 
lent for the honeymoon. 


A Victorian Beauty.—Lady 
Cardigan of Deene Park—who by the 
marriage of her cousin, Lord Cardi- 
gan, is now properly styled Adeline 
Countess of Cardigan—was one of the 
most beautiful girls of her time. Her 
style was the dark Irish which is so 
nearly akin to the Spanish, and which 
accords so well with a black lace 
mantilla, a Spanish fan, and a wine- 
crimson rose in her hair. As Miss 
de Horsey she was a much-admired 
belle. When she married the late 
Lord Cardigan she was one of the 
beauties of the day. She is still 
beautiful and kind-hearted. In Deene 
Church is a magnificent monument to Lord 
Cardigan by Sir Edgar Boehm. It was the 
sight of this in his studio which first induced 
the late Queen to give him a commission. 


A Man who Struck the King.—There is 
only one man in existence who can claim to 
have struck King Edward. This particular 
distinction can be claimed by the veteran 
Lord Wemyss, who once in the House of 
Lords inflicted a blow of some violence upon 
the head of his Majesty, who was then Prince 
of Wales. It was during a debate in the 
Upper House when Lord Wemyss was speak- 
ing with some considerable animation and 
energy, and whilst emphasising a part- 
ticular point raised his clenched fist and 
brought it down with a thump upon the 
shiny silk hat of the King, who was sitting 
justin front. Apologies of course followed, 
but his Majesty prudently removed him- 
self out of range of Lord Wemyss’s 
energetic fists. 


A Fair Horticulturist.—Lady Alger- 
non Gordon-Lennox, the sister of the 
Countess of Warwick, is also interested 
in horticulture. Her competition among 
cottagers, the results of which are to be 
exhibited in the grounds of Broughton 
Castle on the August bank holiday, is 
conceived in the happiest spirit. Lady 
Algernon has been prominent before in 
benevolent ways. She was the organising 
secretary and moving spirit in the great 
féte which took place at Stafford House 
some two years ago in aid ot the lifeboat 
fund. Lady Algernon has travelled a good 
deal at different times. Since Lord Alger- 
non’s sudden access to wealth and conse- 
quent purchase of Broughton Castle she 
has made it her principal centre, and 
especially delights in her garden. 
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Lord Hugh Cecil.—Among the younger 
Tories in the House of Commons Lord Hugh 
Cecil has been rather prominent of late. ‘The 
member for Greenwich was once guilty of a 
sad violation of the unwritten law of the 
House and got an unmerciful chaffing in con- 
sequence, especially as this breach of parlia- 
mentary etiquette followed a speech of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s in which he advocated strong 
measures being taken to compel the Irish 
members to comply with the usages of the 
House of Commons, It was when Mr, 
Macartney, an Irish Conservative member, 
was speaking that Lord Hugh Cecil walked 
down the floor of the House and passed 
between the chair and a member who was 
speaking and so violated one of the strictest 
customs of the House, which forbids any one 
of the faithful Commons to pass between the 
chair and a member addressing the House. 


Diplomats on the Riviera.—-The partiality 
of diplomats for the Riviera is proverbial, and 
doubtless the calm and unclouded horizon 
must be a fine change and contrast to the 
political surroundings of a lifetime. Amongst 
the diplomatists at present in the south are 
Lord Salisbury and his daughter, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, Sir Edward and Lady 
Ermyntrude Malet, and Sir Edmund and 
Lady Monson. The two former having resi- 
dences on the Riviera may be said to be 
ratepayers. Lord Salisbury’s villa, overlooking 
the quiet and popular village of Beaulieu, is 
by no means what one would call an ostenta- 
tious edifice. The ex-Premier if he desired a 
complete change from the magnificence of the 
estate at Hatfield has obtained it in the square 
villa which, most homelike and comfortable 
inside, bears outwardly but little trace of the 
owner’s position. As to the view which on 
every side meets Lord Salisbury’s .eye it 
could hardly be 
surpassed. In- 
land, the mag- 
nificent panorama 
of the Maritime 
Alps ; seaward, a 
shore broken into 
frequent bays with 
fine boulders and 
rocks which rouse 
the waters to 
sparkle and song. 


yr EP 


MASTER ANDREW WINGFIELD 


As page at the wedding of Sir Henry and Lady Malet’s 


daughter 
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THE HON. MRS. GEORGE LAWSON JOHNSTONE AND HER HUSBAND IN COURT DRESS 


Mrs. Lawson Johnstone, who was married three months ago, is a younger daughter of Lord St. John of Bletso 
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RHE] TALE ET: 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


easter is upon us and the question of where 

to go for our golfing holiday once more 
presses for solution. Of course, if we belong 
to a seaside links we shall probably decide 
to patronise them, but experience of previous 
Easters on crowded courses has made us 
increasingly wary, and some of us will be fain 
to content ourselves with inland golf and a 
clear green. 


S22 at this season the seaside has an 

imperious call for the golfer. He has had 
his fill of rain and fog, mud and worm casts, 
trees and hedges, all through the winter, and 
as the hart pants for the water brooks so he 
pants for the clear air and clean turf of the 
links, for the grey bents and the sandy 
bunkers by the shore of the much-sounding sea. 


]_ondoners who can afford the time can 

easily find comparatively unfrequented 
links in Scotland or Ireland and on the 
Welsh and Cornish coasts, and to such fortu- 
nate men we can recommend Gullane and the 
neighbouring East Lothian greens or, further 
north, Elie, Carnoustie, Montrose, Aberdeen, 


find one that is not overcrowded at this 
season. There are two things which make 
the difficulty of deciding where to go all the 
greater this year, and the first is that owing 
to the annual crush at Easter some clubs have 
closed their links to all but their own mem- 
bers, and the second is the new Licensing 
Act, over which such terrible confusion has 
arisen. : 


M any clubs, terrified by Mr. Marshall Hall’s 

views of the effect of the new Act, have 
hedged about their regulations for strangers 
in the most stringent way. Personal intro- 
ductions, nominations, and forty-eight hours 
notice are exacted from all visiting golfers, so 
that unless early application is made any 
visitors going to these places will be denied 
the use of the clubhouse for the best part of 
their holiday. 


Provided golfers take the precaution of 

writing to the secretary beforehand for 
particulars of their facilities for visitors such 
places as Littlehampton, Hastings, Rye, 
Littlestone, Hythe, Seaford, Felixstowe, 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


have been already arranged, and everything 
points to a season of exceptional interest. 
One of the latest announcements is a tourna- 
ment promoted by the Enfield Golf Club 
which will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
May 29 and 30. Braid, H. Vardon, Taylor, 
Herd, J. Kinnell, C. R. Smith, J. White, and 
Hooker, the local professional, will play a 
stroke game on the Friday for qual fication to 
engage in a knock-out tournament on the 
Saturday. 


s the course is quite close to Enfield 
Station, G.N.R., or Enfield Town, 
G.E.R., and as the tournament will take place 
just before the open championship, London 
golfers will have a capital opportunity of 
seeing the cracks at the top of their games. 


Rue 34 states that “mud adhering to a 

ball shall not be considered as making 
it unfit for play,” but it is probable that the 
Rules Committee of St. Andrews can have had 
but little experience of the quality of the mud 
on the courses round London. When a ball 
is so thickly coated with mud that it sticks to 


Lossiemouth, and Nairn; and in the west of 
Scotland, Islay, Troon, and Machrihanish. 
In the north of England there are Silloth, 
Alnmouth, and Brancaster; in Ireland La- 
hinch, Portrush, Portmarnock, and Newcastle 
are all delightful resorts. 


he Cornish links at Bude, Newquay, 
Mullion, and Lelant are all excellent and 
have many attractions of climate and scenery, 
and they have the advantage for the London 
golfer of being a little nearer home. Then there 
are the Channel Islands, Jersey and Guernsey, 
both of them with fine courses, where most 
enjoyable golf and grand air are to be had ; 
and if one cares to go on the Continent are 
there not Dieppe, Wimereux (Boulogne), and 
Dinard all within a few hours of London ? 


he average golfer, however, who has only 

a week at the outside naturally grudges 

the best part of two days which the journey to 
and from any of these places entails, and he 
seeks some spot not more than three or four 
hours journey from town. Of such there are 
many all round the south and south-eastern 
coast, but the trouble, as we have said, is to 


ON THE LINKS, 


NORTH BERWICK 


Aldeburgh, Cromer, Sheringham, and Frinton 
are well worth consideration, for all are 
charming places with fine links. 


‘The average newspaper report of a golf 
match is bald and unconvincing in the 
extreme, and it is quite refreshing to find a 
new writer who brings to his description of 
play both insight and imagination. The 
Kidderminster Shuttle recently contained 
an account of a record round played by 
Mr. Edward Blackwell on the Kidderminster 
links which is quite a work of art, and we 
advise all golfers to read it. Space will only 
permit us to give one extract which, however, 
may serve to show the author’s entirely 
original and most welcome powers of descrip- 
tion. This is how he describes the holing of 
a long putt by Mr. Blackwell: “‘ His opponent 
played his ball a little hard for so slippery a 
green, but the accuracy was unerring, and the 
hole greedily devoured the welcome morsel.” 


eipnere will be plenty of opportunities this 

year all over the country for seeing the 
best professionals at work. A record number 
of professional tournaments and matches 
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the putter on being struck it is an abuse of 
language to say that itis fit for play, and clubs 
whose mud is of the adhesive quality familiar 
to London golfers would do well to make a 
local rule permitting the ball to be cleaned. 


hee muddy contingency unprovided for 

in the rules is the case of a ball lying 
embedded in the cup which it has made. Such 
a ball may be ejected a few yards by the use 
of the niblick, but when the operation has to 
be performed on the putting green as frequently 
happens it is as bad for the temper of the 
player as it is for the turf. A local rule per- 
mitting such balls to be lifted and placed 
immediately beside the cup and no nearer the 
hole would seem to be a beneficent piece of 
legislation. ; 


A ngements for the international pro- 

fessional match at Prestwick on June 8 
are now complete with the exception of the 
choosing of the teams. A. Herd will captain 
the Scottish and Harry Vardon the English. 
Twelve a side will be played, and the selection 


“committees will be: Scotland—Herd, Braid, 


and White; England—H. Vardon, Taylor, 
and Tom Vardon, 
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Week by Week. 


THES PARE E R 


AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


A 600th Performance.—I went to the 
600th performance of A Chinese Honey- 
moon at the Strand to find the theatre 
full and the audience as amused as ever 
it has been. I do not quite know why, 
but there the fact remains. Miss Louie 
Freear has been replaced for the nonce 
by Miss Hilda Trevelyan, whom I re- 
member in the same playhouse in the 
boxing farce a year or two ago. She is 
bright and clever and presents us with 
a very good imitation of Miss Freear’s 
method ; but I for one miss Miss Freear, 
for however much you may imitate her 
she remains swz generis, and nobody 
can give us that touch of pathos which 
is an inherent part of all her humour. 
On the other hand, the piece has gained 
greatly by the introduction of Mr. Arthur 
Williams as the honeymooning husband. 
Miss Empsie Bowman, a clever member 
of a clever family, is quite thrown away 
on the very small part of one of the 
princess’s maids of honour. 


Miss Marie Dainton. —- Miss 
Dainton makes a fine picture in the 
piece for she has an engaging 
talent of her own. Her engagement 
at the Strand is particularly in- 
teresting because it was across the 
road, at the old Opera Comique, 
that she began life in earnest in 
1894, when she figured in the 
children’s pantomime, Zhe Hozse 
that Jack Built, her mother, Miss 
Jennie Dawson, being in the cast. 
Even then her powers of mimicry, which 
she has retained, were remarkable. 


Miss Gertrude Burnett.—The adapta- 
tion of Sudermann’s gloomy play, Sodoms 
Ende, at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
was a fiasco, but there were a few splendid 
bits of acting in it, notably the Clarchen 
of Miss Gertrude Burnett. Miss Burnett, 
who reminds me strongly of Miss Winifred 
Fraser, has a very delicate talent, and 
presented an unforgettable portrait of the 
quiet little affectionate girl of Sudermann’s 
play. The leading lady and the “ heavy 
gent” used a prodigious amount of energy 
in an old-fashioned kind of stage tech- 
nique; but Miss Burnett in her grey 
frock did more to make it possible for me 
to sit out the play than all the rest of the 
cast put together, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. O. B. Clarence, who gave us a 
brilliant sketch of the old man, Janikow, 
the father of the colossal egoist round 
whom Sudermann has built his play. 


The Art of Pantomime.—The art of 
real pantomime always fascinates me when 
it is well done. It is almost entirely a 
foreign art, but you can see the very per- 
fection of it at the Empire, where the 
Martinettis have revived their famous 
sketch, 4 Duel in the Snow, round which 
a pantomimic ballet has been constructed. 
The ballet is really a sort of French 
Covent Garden ball, and the best thing in 


MISS MARIE DAINTON 


In A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand 
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it apart from the duel is the beautiful 
dancing of Mdlle. Genée. I could drop into 
the Empire only to see her, for she is not 
only a brilliant dancer but she has that 
keen intelligence which always keeps her 
dancing from being a mere example of 
acrobatic patience. A beautiful item in 
the programmeis Dr. Angelo’s “ Dresden 
China,” and the banjo playing of Clarke 
and Earle is well worth hearing. Little 
Fred is back with his dogs, whom he 
has taught to do some new tricks, I 
take a particular interest in his troupe 
because I once crossed the Atlantic with 
him and was much struck by his solici- 
tude for his poodles and terriers. He had 
a boarhound named Hans in those days, 
but I suppose it has joined the majority. 


“The Altar of Friendship.” —A good 
deal has been sacrificed in this world on 
the altar of friendship, but rarely quite 
so much as at the Criterion. Mrs. Ryley 
has produced a thoroughly theatrical 
play so far as the story goes. Briefly it is 
this. Arnold Winifrith (an unspeakable 
cad) ruins a typist and marries another 
girl, whose brother takes the burden of 
his guilt for three acts out of four. 


Mrs. Ryley’s Real Métier.—But Mrs, 
Ryley has not let this penny novelette 
plot depress her. Her art is not melo- 
drama but a certain sense of playfulness, 
and she has the gift of creating real 
atmosphere. The play is full of little 
touches, swift and out of the way, espe- 
cially in the first act, which I should like 
to see again and again. I think itisa 
pity, however, that Mrs. Ryley should 
have introduced characters with such 
real names as Lord Falconer and 
Mr. Spender, and that Miss Vera 
Beringer as a_ society 
actress should be made up 
to look very much like 
Mrs. Brown Potter. 


The Acting.—The best 
work in the comedy is 
contributed by Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, who is as much 
out of place in a serious 
imbroglio as Mrs. Ryley 
is in melodrama — she 
is archer than ever and 
most beautifully dressed ; 
Mr. Paul Arthur as her 
wooer has never been quite 
so American ; Mr. William 
Mackintosh plays the part 
of a convict with an 
earnestness that is strange 
beside Miss Jeffreys’s 
gaiety; Miss Braithwaite 
as the disillusioned young 
wife is quite charming ina 
pathetic way. But it is the 
comedians of the cast who 
have the chance, and most 
of them take it with a 
will. 
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MR. CONWAY TEARLE | 
Who will appear in The Vikings 


Miss Constance Hyem.—Miss Hyem, who 
is appearing as the spinster, Henrietta, in 
Quality Street at the Vaudeville, was first 
heard of at the Guildhall School of Music, 
where she won the gold medal for singing and 
the George Alexander prize for elocution, the 
latter being awarded her on the judgment of 
Mr. Murray Carson. Recognising her natural 
talent as a dancer Mr. John d’Auban, whose 
pupil she was, was keen about her specialising 
in this particular. She was next seen in 
London as Polly Crisp in Stirling Coyne’s 
sketch, Ax Unprotected Female, afterwards 
understudying Mrs. Tree and others at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Her next study was 
Felice in Zhe Little Minister at the Hay- 
market Theatre, followed by Lucy in Zhe 
Rivals with the same company. Miss Hyem 
understudied, among others, Miss Marie 
Tempest as Polly Eccles in Caste at the 
Haymarket and went on for the part, scoring 
a distinct success. 


Master Tonge.—On a recent occasion | 
said that. Master Philip Tonge, who was so 
good as little Ib in Mr. Hood’s charming 
play, belonged to the Compton family. This 
was a mistake, but he is just as clever as if he 
came from that distinguished house. 


The Inheritance of the Acting Instinct. 
—Mr. Conway Tearle, who will play in Zhe 
Vikings at the Imperial, is quite a young man, 
but he has known the stage since childhood. 
His mother, the late Miss Conway, who 
married Mr. Osmond Tearle, was the grand- 
daughter of “Handsome Conway,” who went 
to America leaving a son, Frederick, who was 
a popular actor in his day. Mr. Conway 
Tearle, of course, took the name of Tearle 
after his stepfather. He-has played much on 
tour, and he was at Drury Lane in Mr. 
Raleigh’s latest play. 


MISS HYEM AS ‘POLLY ECCLES” 
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MISS KITTY GORDON 
Who is in The Girl from Kay's 


Miss Lily Bircham.—Miss Lily Bircham, 
whose name appeared for the first time on a 
programme of the Savoy Theatre as Dragon- 
fly in 4d Princess of Kensington, is one of 
the graceful dancers who has come to the 
front in that play of delightful movement, 
music, and motive. She has been on the 
stage only a little more than a couple of 
years, having made her débuz at the Alhambra 
as the English girl in a patriotic sketch 
called The Handy Man. She has a good 
voice, and without apparent nervousness got 
through the ordeal of a solo with entire 
success on the first night that she faced an 
audience in that huge theatre. She remained 
with the same managers to play Dolly in 
Gretna Green and eventually was released to 
go to the Savoy, where she takes a very con- 
siderable part inthe dances. In the first act 
she has one with Miss Hart Dyke and 
Mr. Walter Passmore, then a solo, 
followed by a trio with the two 
sweeps, and last in Act II., as one 
of the two Spanish girls, with 
Mr, Lytton and Mr. Passmore. Miss 
Bircham, like the majority of our 
clever English dancers, has had offers 
to go to America. 
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As Felice in The Little Minister 


Giograph 
MISS HYEM 


In a serious part 
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As Lucy in The Rivals 
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A Reminiscence of Fred Leslie and Miss Farren in ‘The Linkman.” 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS ETHEL SYDNEY AND MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 


The song which these two sing was one of the most popular items of Ruy Blas. It is interesting to note that Nellie Farren herself will appear on the Gaiety stage in 
connection with the O.P. Club's festival at the famous playhouse on April 8 
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MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’S RETURN TO TOWN. 


M r. Arthur Roberts is coming back to town, 

for he has got a new musical comedy, 
Bill Adams, with which he has already been 
coquetting in the suburbs. 


“ \7ho is the hardest-worked actor on the 

English-speaking stage?” This 
question was asked a week or so ago in 
a New York morning journal, and Sir 
Henry Irving beat Mr. Richard Mans- 
field by but a little—according to the 
voting readers of the paper. In the 
opinion of the present writer, putting 
Mr. Wilson Barrett or even Mr. Van 
Biene and Mr. John Lawton aside, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts has good claims to 


qualify for the post. 
Tbe public do not regard Arthur 
Roberts as a man of toil. He 
has, through the medium of the para- 
graphers, to say nothing of his own 
little book on himself, posed for so 
many years as a light-hearted, gay 
man about town to whom life is one 
long round of fun that the playgoing 
people, remembering only the merry 
moments of the irresponsible Arthur 
Roberts at the theatre and the pleasant 
yarns about him in the lighter press, 
forget the work he has to put in to justify the 
very considerable demands of the income-tax 
assessors. Yet, year in, year out, he probably 
works more hours in the twenty-four, more 
weeks in the fifty-two, than any of his 
contemporary actor-managers—a much- 
maligned term—for the actor-manager 
who has to remember the balance 
sheet as well as the appreciation of the 
kind “ friends in front” has a harder 
task than any mere salaried genius. 
“Tt is not easy to be funny,” Arthur 
Roberts once said himself, “when a 
blizzard in the streets has resulted in 
there being precisely £14 in the house 
and it is costing you a matter of 
4150 to ring the curtain up.” 


VAN Roberts indulges in no holi- 

days, or practically none. For 
him no widely-advertised flits to Monte 
Carlo or a German spa or the country 
house of some notability. A rush to 
Paris or Berlin, strictly on business, a 
week out amongst the song writers— 
such are his sole reliefs from the daily 
grind of work in London and on the 
road. Naturally his company have 
to work, too, and earn a very good 
living for it. An engagement with 
Mr. Roberts, if the artist suits and is 
not afraid of a fair dose of rehearsals, 
means a steady income year in, year 
out. Many members of the excellent 
company now appearing with him in his 
new play, Bill Adams, have been with 
him all through the three years un- 
broken run of HAS. Jrresponsible, 
and even before that. 


“Touring with Mr. Roberts is com- 

fortable work. He does himself 
and his company well on the Sunday 
journey pilgrimages so often unbearable 
in lesser. companies. When he starts 
a tour he puts his travelling in the 
hands of one of the big companies, 


London and North-Western or Midland 
Railway as a rule. They supply him with 
a special train, which is in waiting every 
Sunday, carrying the same attendants and 
the same chef, and you may be sure that 
he is a good one. A corridor train with a 


brace of dining cars, a drawing-room car, 


MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS AND HIS MANAGER 


Mr. Stewart MacKim, meeting Mr. Percival Craig, manager of the 


Avenue Theatre, Sunderland, on the platform 


a first-class meal ex route, and light refresh- 
ments to hand at the touch of a bell make 
even “‘ Glasgow to London ” bearable. He has 
even carried a piano with him and rehearsed 
in the train, but that is another story. 
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MR. ROBERTS ‘‘MAKING UP” 
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Wes of ‘special” travelling have natu- 

rally afforded “A, R.” a good story or 
two. One of the most amusing happened 
recently—not on the Midland or London and 
North-Western Railway. A minute or two 
before scheduled time the special was hurried 
into the station, the company bundled on 
board, and the train set out ata fifty 
mile an hour clip. After a_ brief 
record-making run the cars were run 
into a junction and on to a siding. 
“What is the hurry?” asked Mr. 
Roberts’s manager. “ That,” answered 
the guard as a vista of glittering Pull- 
mans flashed past on the main line. 
“The boat train was behind us.” 
Mr, Stewart MacKim, for years past 
Mr. Roberts’s manager and right-hand 
man, recollects another tale of the 
same genre. The company were 
travelling in Ireland, and during a wait 
he asked the guard when they were 
likely to move on. “I don’t know,” 
was the reply. ‘When do we get to 
Dublin?” “JT don’t know.” ‘ What 
are your instructions ?” ‘Just to keep 
ahead of the express.” “Then,” said 
Mr. MacKim, “if you don’t blow the 
whistle | shall.” 


M: Roberts’s new play, Bz// Adams, sup- 

plies him with a character eminently 
suited to his volatile wit. The “bill” of the 
play is not Mr, Snazelle’s amusing old rustic 
but his prototype, the real Bill, or the semi- 
real Bill, for though Mr. Emery men- 
tions a ‘‘ Trooper Bill Adams” in his 
entertaining recollections of the second 
occupation of Paris by the allied armies. 
the dona fides of the fire-eating horse- 
man are open to question. A semi- 
melodramatic plot has been constructed 
round the episode of Bill Adams. 
winning the battle of Waterloo, to say 
nothing of some stolen despatches, 
enabling Mr. Roberts to impersonate 
a variety of characters, including 
both Napoleon and the Duke of 
Wellington and of Maitre Labori de- 
fending a prisoner at a court-martial. 
In fact the license allowed to the 
character of Bill is so great that 
Mr. Roberts has been enabled to turn 
the play into a very fair resemblance 
of a Parisian “revue.” ~ Nothing 
topical, from the escape of the pelicans. 
(which flew out of St. James’s Park) to 
the arrest of Whitaker Wright, escapes 
his wit. 


M r, Roberts is a Londoner by birth 

having been born in Kentish 
Town, and he remains quite the best 
exponent of Cockney quickness although 
you would never guess by his accent 
that he was born in the capital. His 
return to London synchronises with the 
revival of his very funny creation of 
Captain Coddington in /z Tow at the 
Gaiety, although his imitator in 7he 
Linkman is far from being the best I 
have seen. Mr. Roberts’s vitality is so 
great that lam unable to discover the 
slightest weakening of it since the days 
of Captain Coddington, who made us. 
all laugh so heartily ten years ago. 
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“‘Resurrection.” 


Clements as the Princess in 


Miss Miriam 


Window & Grove 


Miss Miriam Clements makes a great deal of the small part of the princess who is in love with Prince Nehludof, for she strikes a remarkable note of sincerity in the 
ie her London début at the Strand Theatre in Beauty's Toils about ten years ago, The best thing she has 


part. She began her career with Sarah Thorne and mac 
ever done was her Kitty in Kitty Grey at the Vaudeville, when she quite astonished the critics 
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fa ee was on a big scale that even- 


ing at the Oxford. The programme 
was big and the names on it were big, 
and the audience was big, and when the 
manager hinted that he had positively read 
through a recent article of mine I felt so big 
that it was as much as I could do to get 
through one of the folding doors. We arrived 
just in time to hear Mr. Johnny Dwyer sing 
his inspiriting song of work. I think it is 
Carlyle who said, “Give me the man who 
sings at his work,” and this remark would 
seem to be what Tennyson might express as 
“one clear call” for Johnny Dwyer. For 
Johnny not only sings as he works, but he 
sings of the dignity of labour. He comes on 
in the tattered condition of an up-to-date 
tramp and urges his fellow men to work 
while he—looks on. According to Mr. Dwyer 
people who now work early and late will be 
rewarded by and by—with the workhouse. 
And as that is going to be the ultimate ‘goal 
in any case, he personally is of opinion that he 
may just as well loaf comfortably towards his 
destination as waste his breath in toiling to 
get there in a hurry. 


he Glenroy troupe consists of two gentle- 
men and two ladies who go through 
some severely correct military exercises with 
the lance and break off at intervals in order 
to perform some neat “dancing. I do not 
know that dancing is part of the real military 
training and, indeed, I have a lingering sus- 
picion that it is not. I daresay, however, it 


OXFORD 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


is the Glenroys’ idea of what is really required, 
as it would be very nice to give the enemy a 
little light entertainment of this sort in 
between the intervals allotted for killing pur- 
poses. The second turn of this, troupe was 
devoted to Irish jigs. Both gentlemen and 
ladies took to wearin’ o’ the green with some 
emphasis, and the dances were rendered with 
very great spirit, to say nothing of the 
hysterical little shriek, without which I believe 
no Irish dance is complete. 


M: Morny Cash, whose name has a de- 

lightfully ready-money sound about it, 
came on to say that he had changed his 
“hotel.” The “hotel” that he had hitherto 
patronised had been a seat on the Em- 
bankment, but the lack of refinement and 
consideration about the other lodgers had 
driven him to Trafalgar Square, which would 
be his address for the future. He made a 
good deal of having four lions to guard him ; 
but although the boast sounded all right in 
song I think if I wanted to be guarded at all 
I would feel safer with a little stub-tailed 
terrier that was strong in the teeth than the 
Trafalgar Square lions. The audience, how- 
ever, applauded the sentiment, and when the 
singer went on to observe that “ what’s good 
enough for Nelson is good enough for me” 
they broke into a rousing cheer. 
association of ideas was a little mixed, but 
nowadays when the “ patriotic” lay is on tap 
the public are obliged to cheer first and think 
afterwards. 


he Brothers Edgar are comedians of the 
“knockabout” type. In this style of 
humour one comedian makes a slip and the 
other continually reminds him of it to his 
disadvantage as the turn proceeds, and the 
reiteration makes the joke. I have always 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


held that the man who analyses a joke ought 
to be shot; but now that I havye~ sinned 
myself I shall not insist on the principle. It 
appeared that one Edgar owed his: Jaundry 
ten shillings for washing, and every time the 
other could find an excuse for referring to the 
matter he gave it his prompt and close atten- 
tion. The debate ended as usual in personal 
violence of a severe kind, and we all laughed 
very much to see a fellow creature knocked 
down and jumped on. The Edgar who took 
the law into his own hands excused his vio- 
lence on the plea that a worm will turn; but 
as the other Edgar said after he had scrambled 
up again it would be interesting to see the worm 
that could turn when once it had got under- 
neath feet like those—indicating his brother’s. 


M:* Phil Ray, in a most successful make- 

up, strolled on jauntily to say that he 
had—haw !—just been for a stroll in the Park 
—haw !—to—haw !—pick up cigar ends. He 
had a fund of anecdote which he drew upon 
largely, and when he spoke of sweethearts 
in the springtime walking in quiet places 
and “ looping the lip” I thought he had said 
a very good thing. Mr. Sime did not think 
much of it, but as that is his usual attitude in 
all cases when he is not contemplating his 
own work I do not value his opinion too 
highly. Besides, that was the third time 
running I had paid for the programme, and 
this steady drain upon my limited resources is 
not doing them any good. 
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IN A GUNPIT ON WHALE ISLAND 


Bluejackets firing a 12 pr. naval gun 
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Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April I. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives -can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to“ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post o# the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze. answers to the first 
acrostic (dated April 1), must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, April 13. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Seventh Series) 


White gracefnl forms sailing on placid mere 
Like fairy ships on silvery sea appear. 


. I’m found on letters, deeds, and patents ; and 
Rich ladies wear my fur on back and hand. 


. Small queen am I of very little state 
Yet vain enough to think us both quite great. 


. The earliest ship—construction quite unique— 
Crew, cargo, just as. Is it hard to seek? 


. I'm always new, and yet so very old. 
To bring no coals to me you're strictly told. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Sixth Series) 


Proem is taken from the St. James’s Theatre play, 
If I were King. 


[Lar Wo Arie Ke 
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1. Cake-walk, rope-walk, Ghost’s Walk. 
is not accepted. 

2. ‘‘Ennui”’ is not accepted. 

3. Ru(e)in. See Hamlet IV., 5, Ophelia’s speech. 

4. Also Egg. Island off west coast of Scotland near 
islands of Rum and Muck. 


“ Wreck" 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from— 
Ago, Ashbury, Aston, Alstrumeria, Arosa, Arpa, Aenea, 
Almeria, Aaron, Aar, Alea, Antonio, Bunnie-ribbit, 
Bruno, Belle-dame, Bol, Blackie, Blindgift, Bentrovato, 
Barum, Booboo, Bulbul, Barnby, Benbow, Bleue, Cervin, 
Chantilly, Chums, Chippie, Chromatic, Chinchin, 
Chippendale, Chunar, Cambria, Charter-party, Cornuto, 
Craig-y-nos, Canteen, “Cuthbert, Cass, Cassandra, 
Cerberus, Deborah, Decem, Dodie, Donnybrook, Daddy, 
Dobyn, Deva, Dugli, Do-little, Eedod, Eduam, Eilia, 
Etceteras, Ellhay, Eitak, Ellice, Elma, Emigrant, Earls- 
field, Eridge-owls, Fortiter, Ferret, Fuzzchat, Florence, 
Florodora, Grappler, Gem, Greyman, Glevum, Golo, 
Gopher, Griffin, Golden-girl, Gimbol, Gatoyle, Guess- 
aright, Gallagher, Hopeful, Hyenna, Hanid, Heckle, 
Haiya, Hairy-wonder, Heath, Herts, Ignota, Inverlodden, 
Intombi, Irene, Iolanthe, Jinko, Jackjill, Juliet, Jako, 
acey, Kooc, Khyum, Keys, Ko, Lav, Lamplighter, Leets, 

farand, Mabel, Micat, Marion, Mab-queen, Martha- 
nobody, Mummer, Minorca, Monachus, Major, Magico, 
Mars, Mia, Magunota, Nicola, Nedals, Nermanhaugh, 
Nibs, Oubit, Ownie-one, Ouard, Owen, Orb, Porcupine, 
Proby, Polla, Paddy, Paris, Pax, Petrarch, Park, Pene- 
trator, Quiz, Ramoyle, Ronpu, Roma, Roy, Reel, Red- 
lamp, Rover, Ronin, Ryde, Seashore, Sweetbells, Sham- 
rock, Seastar, Sec, Sturford, Silhouette, St. Quentin, 
Sarnia, Square, Sankey, Schvudze, She, Sirrom, Saki, 
Sunny-Jim, Tinker, Tussock, Troloss, Tiptilted, Tobias- 
John, rottiwee, Twins, Taffy, Tina, Truth, Tincan, 
orpedo, Two-cuckoos, Ulysses, Unicorn, Usher, Val, 
Vinna, Victor, Wynell, Winifred, Waherne, Wyst, We- 
two, Westwater, Workitout, Yoko, Yellow, Yma, Ypres, 
Zenobia, Zug, Zuan, and one from Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, without a pseudonym. 


‘Bentrovato'’ and some others are informed that 
“roue'' and ‘‘roué’’ were accepted as one word with 
two different meanings. The accented ‘‘e"” makes no 
difference in English spelling. ‘‘ Sarnia’’ had ‘‘ Arcadian " 
in No. 9, which is not accepted, 
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Current Games, 


The Billiard Championship.—Although 
Stevenson has temporarily lost the title of 
champion he certainly did not show himself 
inferior in point of skill to Dawson. Where 
the -ex-champion failed was in generalship. 
Two or three times at a most critical point in 
the game he played most carelessly, and it was 
to one of these careless strokes on Saturday 
night that his defeat was directly due. Had 
Stevenson possessed John Roberts’s supreme 
knowledge of tactics I believe he would have 
beaten Dawson even with the scores as they 
stood on Friday night. Once he failed badly 
to leave a double baulk, and three times 
Dawson scored from what Stevenson believed 
to be a perfectly safe position. Stevenson, 
however, completely disproved the popular 
idea that he cannot fight an uphill game. 


A Plucky Victory.—Dawson, of course, 
deserves every credit for the pluck and nerve 
he showed when he was nearly 1,200 behind, 
but Stevenson’s effort on Saturday afternoon 
when the game seemed to have gone altogether 
out of his grasp was a finer exhibition of 
determination and self-possession. I think 
that it would be fair criticism to say that 
whereas Dawson won the match on his merits 
he is not naturally a great billiard player in the 
sense that Stevenson is. Dawson from his very 
style of play has now probably reached his 
zenith, but there is no reason why Stevenson 
should not improve his game by at least twenty 
in one hundred. Up to the present he has been 
less certain in the execution of his winning 
hazards than Dawson, and he is apt to force the 
game in his anxiety to get to the top of the table. 
In nearly all of Dawson’s big breaks at least 
half the time he was playing the all-round game. 
Stevenson, on the other hand, seemed to lack 
confidence when playing long losing hazards 
from baulk and showed undue haste to reach 
his favourite position near the spot. Once 
there, he showed a delicacy of touch and a 
knowledge of cannons far and away superior 
to Dawson, but he broke down too often. 
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Sports, 


A Difference of Temperament.—Dawson 
has an ideal temperament for a billiard player. 
Nothing upsets his complete equanimity. 
Stevenson, without showing the slightest trace 
of nervousness, was petulant and impatient 
when luck ran against him, and of this im- 
patience Dawson took the utmost advantage. 
The dramatic change which took place in the 
game attracted a larger number of spectators 
than seemed probable in the earlier part of 
the week, but there were complaints on all 
sides about the accommodation. Mr. W. W. 
Stevens was as indefatigable and as courteous 
as ever, but not even he could provide 
spectators with eyes powerful enough to see 
through serried rows of broadcloth. Those 
who had the misfortune, as I had, to sit in 
the ros. seats could see little or nothing of 
the game. The absurdity of placing the 
second row on exactly the same level as the 
front row became glaringly evident on the 
Saturday night, when most of the front seats 
were occupied. Possibly the idea in the 
minds of the committee when arranging the 
room was that the match was not attractive 
enough to fill the front seats at £1 apiece, 
and that consequently those in the back row 
would have an unimpeded view, but first Daw- 
son’s great effort and subsequently Stevenson’s 
magnificent recovery produced an unexpected 
result in the matter of filling the house. 


London’s Lungs.—Every year sees a 
reduction in the already limited number of 
enclosures available for athletic sport within 
the metropolitan area. Tufnell Park, which 
has given shelter to the London Caledonians 
and the Casuals in the winter as well as 
to several cricket clubs in the summer, has 
just closed its gates prior to passing into the 
hands of the builder. Stamford Bridge, the 
home of the London Athletic Club and during 
the season of the Old Leysians Football Club, 
is also doomed, and will very soon be lost not 
only for athletic purposes but as an open 
space, it is to be feared, forever. Happily the 
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and Pastimes. 


public has lately shown itself fully alive to the 
necessity of securing suitable sites wherever 
possible in outer London for recreation 
grounds. The London Piaying Fields Com- 
mittee has done excellent work in this direction, 
and its sphere of utility might with advantage 
be considerably enlarged. 


England v. Scotland.—The most satis- 
factory features of the England y. Scotland 
match were the weather and the attendance. 
The play itself was disappointing. The 
English fifteen were as good or as bad as 
the team that failed so dismally against 
Wales, but after all one heard and read about 
the Scotsmen one expected something rather 
better than they gave us. The main impres- 
sion produced on my mind by the game was 
wonder how Scotland ever managed to beat 
Wales. The absence of Mark Morrison no 
doubt weakened the fifteen, but I very much 
doubt whether his presence would have brought 
the Scottish team of last Saturday week up to 
the standard, I will not say of a Welsh inter- 
national team but of such a team as Swansea 
or even Devonport Albion. The forwards, 
who were supposed to combine all that was 
best in both ancient and modern methods, had 
not much to beat in the English pack, but 
they were only slightly superior in the loose 
and not a whit better in the scrum. Timms 
dropped a magnificent goal, and both in run- 
ning and tackling stood head and shoulders 
above any other three-quarter on the field, 
but on the whole the Scottish three-quarters 
showed no combination and not even a super- 
fluity of individual skill. 


Why Scotland Won.—Taken all round 
the Scotsmen fielded better and picked up 
more cleanly than their opponents, and this 
superiority was just sufficient to give them 
a well-deserved victory. I said when the 
names of the English team were published 
that if the men would only show some dash 
and fire a victory for England was not 


THE FIGHT FOR THE ENGLISH CUP—MILWALL ‘V. DERBY COUNTY. PLAYED AT BIRMINGHAM, MARCH 21 


Part of the crowd of 50,000 that witnessed the match 
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impossible. I am afraid I was too sanguine, 
as except for Forrest, Stout, and Pierce the 
play of the Englishmen was just as lifeless as 
it was at Swansea. Barrett, who was unfor- 
tunate enough to be injured twice, seems to 
be built more on the lines of a forward than a 
back, and Gamlin for once in a way tackled 
weakly and fielded uncertainly. The Wales 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT RICHMOND 
The attempt to kick a goal from Scotland's first try 


v. Scotland match was reduced by the 
weather to a matter of chance, and thus one 
had no means of ascertaining whether under 
normal conditions the Scottish backs would 
prove stronger or weaker than the English 
three-quarter line. If the play of the Scottish 
three-quarter line at Richmond may be taken 
as asample of their form on dry turf they 
would not stand a ghost of a chance against 
the Welsh “threes” that played against 
Ireland. 


A Good Rough-and-tumble.—To those 
who enjoy a really good rough-and-tumble 
match, and I confess I am one of them, between 
sturdy young Anglo-Saxons, nothing could 
have been better than the game at Richmond; 
but those who came prepared to see the nicer 
points of the game were sent empty away. 
The English fifteen was in nowise weakened 
by the eleventh-hour changes, but it is pro- 
bable that the Scotsmen suffered severely by 
the absence of Morrison. Richmond is an 
ideal ground for an international match. It 
is easy to reach, its surroundings are pleasant, 
and its accommodation is quite sufficient for 
the biggest crowd that a Rugby international 
match is likely to attract. It is, in fact, from 
a spectator’s point of view, the very antithesis 
of the Rectory field, and I hope it will be 
many years to come before Londoners are 
called upon to travel, to Blackheath to see 
another international match. 


The Lonely South.—For the first time for 
three years southern football is unrepresented 
in the final for the Cup. Millwall, as I anti- 
cipated after seeing their match with Everton, 
stood no sort of chance against Derby County. 
They were as plucky and as_ energetic 
as ever on Saturday week but they were 
outclassed by their opponents. Notwith- 
standing the ease with which they overcame 
Millwall I do not believe that Derby 
County will beat Bury at the Crystal Palace. 
Aston Villa, it is true, were not represented 
by so powerfula team as that which knocked 
Tottenham out of the Cup, Bache being absent 
and Garratty little more than a cripple, while 


Spencer for once in a way played a down- 
right poor game. All the same Bury’s per- 
formance was much more meritorious than 
Derby County’s. Moreover, although Derby 
County has already made two appearances in 
the final tie the team when | have seen them 
this season never struck me as being built on 
the businesslike lines of Bury. Without in 
the least 
underrat ing 
the excellent 
and plucky 
work done 
by Millwall, 
their defeat 
of Everton 
seems, by the 
light of sub- 
sequent 
events, to 
have been 
due quite as 
much to the 
formation of 
their ground 
as to the skill 
of the team. 


A Wonder- 
ful Recovery. 
—In both the 

matches 

that Lord 
Hawke’s 
team has played in Australia their opponents 
behaved as one expects Australian cricketers to 
do. In the match against Melbourne, Collins 
and Armstrong brought about one of those 
dramatic changes which from sad experience we 
have learnt to associate with Australian cricket, 
while after the Englishmen appeared to have 
the game well in hand against New South 
Wales, Duff and Hopkins by their individual 
efforts completely turned the tide in favour of 
the colonial eleven. The Australian air 
seems to engender this wonderful power of 
recovery from an apparently hopeless posi- 
tion. In the test match at the Oval Jackson 
and Jessop turned what looked like certain 
defeat into a magnificent victory by their un- 
aided efforts, but taking the series of test 
matches from the 
beginning there is no 
doubt that the Aus- 
tralians have saved 
apparently _ hopeless 
games far more fre- 
quently than the 
English eleven. 


Home-grown 
Players.—The Bury 
eleven of to-day is con- 
siderably different from 
that which won the Cup 
three years ago, and 
those who believe that 
English clubs should 
be represented by Eng- 
lishmen will be inclined 
to hope for the victory 
of the Lancashire 
eleven, who include in 
their ranks eight Eng- 
lishmen and three 
Scotsmen, a very different proportion from 
the days when such teams as Preston North 
End were composed entirely of players 
born across the border. Ofthe three Scotsmen 
in the eleven Ross and.Johnson may almost be 
reckoned Englishmen, as although they were 
born in Scotland all their football life has been 
spent in Lancashire. Derby County, on the 
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other hand, is much more cosmopolitan in its 
composition, including as it does five English- 
men, four Scotsmen, one Irishman—to wit 
their captain, Archie Goodall—and one 
Welshman in the person of Charles Morris. 
The Wolverhampton Wanderers were, I 
believe, composed entirely of Englishmen 
when they won the Cup in 1893, but I do not 
know ’that there is another instance of a team 
being successful in the final tie without the 
aid of a single uitlander. 


Soccer International.—On the whole the 
team picked to represent England against 
Scotland in the Association match at Sheffield 
next Saturday is about as strong as could 
have been chosen. Baddeley instead of Sut- 
cliffe is somewhat of a surprise, but Sutcliffe’s 
erratic form against Derby County no doubt 
weighed with the selectors. In any case Bad- 
deley is about as goodas a goalkeeper possibly 
could be. The only man new to international 
matches is Humphreys of Notts County, who 
is now awarded his cap for the first time. 
Bache and Davies were practically certain of 
their places, and Woodward could not very 
well have been omitted. The Scots eleven 
does not contain a single amateur. At back 
and half-back it is possibly a shade stronger 
than England, but is not quite so clever or 
speedy in the forward line. An English inter- 
national team without Needham or Bloomer 
is somewhat of a novelty, but both these fine 
players have seen their best days, and the 
selection committee certainly acted wisely in 
filling their places with younger men. The 
entire absence of the Old Boy element from the 
team is melancholy to those who remember 
the days of Gosling, G. O. Smith, and Oakley, 
but on their form this year the Corinthians 
could not expect to be represented. 

Scotland’s Representatives.—The Scots 
team includes six Anglo-Scots, the two backs 
and the goalkeeper being taken ez db/oc from 
the Sunderland eleven. The half-back line 
is exactly the same as last year while the 
right wing is identical with that which did 
duty against England last season. The only 
weak spot in the Scots eleven is the centre- 
forward, Hamilton, who is inclined to shirk 
work occasionally, Evenat his best he is a 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT RICHMOND 


A smart pick-up by Simpson 


long way below M’Coll. Altogether the teams 
are remarkably matched though the perfect 
understanding that exists between their two 
backs and their goalkeeper may be of some 
slight service to Scotland. I do not think it 
will be'a heavy scoring match, the defence 
on both sides being sound, while the absence 
of Bloomer makes any surprise unlikely. 
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rs. Humphry Ward’s 
new novel, Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, is meet- 
ing with so much success 
that my readers may be 
interested in seeing the 
house near ‘Tring in 
Hertfordshire where the 
famous novelist works. 
The house, which has a 
picturesque kitchen gar- 
den surrounded by a high 
wall, was bought some 
eight years ago from Sir 
George Grey. Some of 
the scenes of Marcella 
are associated with the 
place. \ 


t has been the distinc- 
tion of Dean Farrar 
to have been one of the 
most popular writers of his 
time, although I presume 
that the bulk of those 
who have purchased his works have been women. Fond mothers 
have bought his £rc for their boys, unconscious of the fact that it 
was certain to promote priggishness. Mr. Kipling’s schoolboy has 
more insight when he suppresses the cant of a comrade with the 
remark, “None of your beastly ‘ Ericing,’” and his Life of Christ 
has been popular among women. But nothing could be further from 
the mark than the headline of one of the London papers, where 
the late dean’s death was announced as that of “a learned and 
great writer.” Dr. Farrar was not a great writer and still less was 
he a learned one in the sense in which the Church of England 
has boasted from generation to generation a long line of learned 
prelates; his slips in scholarship were continuous. When all 
this is said there must have been a strong element of conscientious 
effort in the late dean, for it can scarcely be doubted that his 
sermons on eternal punishment lost him a bishopric, and in all 
England no man would have enjoyed the honour of a bishopric 
more thoroughly. 


he dean was so interested in journalism that I am not surprised 
he made one of his sons a journalist. I well remember 
meeting this son—an exceedingly good-looking, bright, and vivacious 
youth—in Philadelphia nearly ten years ago ; it was in the office of 
Mr. Childs of the Philadelphia Ledger. Mr. Childs was at that time 
one of the leading personalities in America ; everyone drifted to his 
office to see him, and he talked by the hour of the dukes and 
duchesses that he had welcomed. We have never had anything 
quite like Mr. Childs in England, I think, but he really did spend his 
money lavishly on keeping up his character as a leading host of the 
United States. Certainly everybody wanted to interview Mr. Childs 
in his office. For example, the Earl of Craven had just been 
married to Miss Bradley Martin. The young couple came on their 
honeymoon trip across the continent in the same train as a party 
of London journalists. Within two days of their wedding they called 
on Mr. Childs and all met in his office. 


M: Childs’s editor on the Ledger was Mr. L. Clarke Davis, the 

father of Richard Harding Davis, who was just coming into 
notice; his wife, Rebecca, had long been a well-known American 
writer. “Iwas formerly known,” said Mr. Davis pathetically, “as 
the husband of my wife ; now I am known as the father of my son.” 
Young Farrar was Mr. Davis’s assistant editor, and I remember 


STOCKS, MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S RESIDENCE NEAR TRING, 


Where ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter” was written 
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A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


that he took me to the 
theatre and showed me 
many courtesies. I won- 
der what has become of 
I anticipated that 
he would make a success- 
ful journalist. 


him. 


he Navy and Army 
and the Aimg, two 
newspapers that 
hitherto been the property 
of Sir George Newnes and 
of the firm of Hudson and 
Kearns, have just been 
purchased by a _ small 
syndicate. The two papers 
will be amalgamated 
under the title of the 
King and His Navy 
and Army, and they will 
still remain under the 
editorship of Commander 
Robinson. 


have 


HERTS 


wish Commander Robinson every success in what may be 
counted a new venture. He is a brilliant journalist and has 
long proved himself an authority on all matters concerning our 
navy and army and has written well in newspapers and books on 
both subjects. Should his new journal be primarily devoted to the 
sister services I see no limit to the success that may be achieved 
upon those lines. I am inclined to believe that all other markets 
in illustrated journalism are now adequately filled. It is rather 
a magazine than a journal, I understand, that is contemplated by 
Mr. Collier (now on a visit to this country). His issue here of 
Collier’s Weekly means, I assume, a magazine with stories by 
Sir Conan Doyle and such attractions as may be found in colour 
But the Collier's Weekly 
that is known to some of us as selling in thousands in America 
would certainly not command an audience here. 


illustrations of a non-news character. 


am also interested in the fact that Mr. T. A. Platt of the firm 

of Clarke, Son and Platt has just purchased the English 
Illustrated Magazine, and it will now bear on it for the fifth time 
in its not very long life the name of a new firm of publishers, the 
first being the founders, the Macmillans; the second, Edward 
Arnold ; the third, Ingram Bros. ; the fourth, T. Fisher Unwin ; and 
it now bears the imprint of the firm of Hutchinson of Paternoster 
Row. Its editors have been even more numerous. The first was 
Mr. Comyns Carr, who published in it some of the finest literary 
material that has ever appeared in an English magazine from 
that day to this. His successor was Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke. 


f it had been issued at a shilling from the first the Macmillans 
would have made a property of the Lyzglish Illustrated. 
Later editors were handicapped by lack of pence. 
able to afford the work of the best authors; at least, I know one 
When sold to Mr. Arnold it was edited by 
his partner, the Hon. Lionel Holland ; when owned by the Ingrams 
it was edited successively by the present writer, by Mr. Bruce 
Ingram, and by Mr. J. D. Symon, During Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
brief ownership it was, presumably, edited by its publisher. The 
name of the present editor is not given, but I wish him more 
success than his predecessors enjoyed. The April number 
contains an appreciation of Mr. Swinburne by Professor York 
Powell. 


They were never 


editor who was not. 
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An Anomaly.—Fashion is full of vagaries 
just now, and were we not all so thoroughly 
in earnest as regards our frocks and frills one 
might be tempted to enjoy a little laugh at its 
expense. Piobably when the history of matters 
sartorial during the twentieth century comes 
to be written down in black and white, 
historians and chroniclers will grow 
exceedingly merry over the incongruities 
of our toilettes. Canvas sacking and 
mousseline de soe, cloth and chiffon, 
lace and braid—the more entirely oppo- 
site, the more amazingly contradictory 
the materials, the more carefully and 
thoroughly do we mix the ingred ents as 
a French cook might mix a salad. It is 
impossible to deny that the end justifies 
the means in most cases, but one of the 
greatest anomalies that I have 
seen is the tinselled tweed. For 
an every-day “morning” tweed of 
the usual heather mixture descrip- 
tion to have a thread of gold 
worked into its surface and run- 
ning through it without any 7a@zson 
@étre whatever seems to me an 
abortion of fashion which has 
nothing to recommend it. Let us 
at least be workmanlike in our 
attire on the golf links even if on 
other occasions we must be 
trimmed up like prize turkeys, and 
personally I am inclined to think 
that a coarse, businesslike-looking 
braid is the ze plus ultra in the 
matter of trimming for a “‘ Harris ” 
or “Sutherland” or any tweed 
built on something the same 
lines. It is quite advisable, too, 
to strap a gown of this description 
with a faced cloth of the same tone, 
and even some of the thicker and more work- 
manlike-looking embroideries “go” exceed- 
ingly well with it. But gold or silver threads 
meandering aimlessly through a material that 
ought to be able to stand a thorough drench- 
ing in the rain and be none the worse, or 
even emerge unspoilt from an unforeseen soak- 
ing in a salmon stream—it is an insult to sup- 
pose any true sportswoman would care to wear. 


Millinerial Eccentricities.—I think, how- 
ever, that the most curious combinations of all 
are to be found in the realm of millinery, only 
here they are redeemed more often than not 
by good taste in the matter of grouping and 
choice of colours, which are the two leading 
requirements of the smart milliner. A hat of 
Tuscan straw which was shown to me quite 
recently as one of the very latest models from 
Paris had the crown encircled with a roll of 
turquoise-blue tulle, a narrow turquoise-blue 
velvet ribbon twisted round and round it, 
anda great bunch of wild strawberries and 
blossoms carried out in velvet with quan- 
tities of foliage and sufficient watercress to 
adorn the breakfast table of an honest work- 
man. Shades of our grandmothers! Shall 
we come eventually to turnips and leeks like 


poor Marie Antoinette when her sense of 
humour caused her to adopt a vegetable head- 
dress to the indignation of her subjects, who 
read in her innocent action an insult levelled 
at themselves? Another hat which I exa- 
mined at the same time as the watercress 
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stiff fringe with a little bunch of fruit and 
leaves at either end are very popular, and 
I am bound to own look exceedingly well. 


Rosettes.—As to the ribbons they are 
disposed in the form of rosettes as I said last 
week, and rosettes for the most part be 
it understood of quite a different descrip- 
tion to those to which we have been 
accustomed. These are fashioned of 
soft uncut satin ribbon gathered into the 
similitude of an open rose, and in some 
instances they completely cover the 
crown of the hat. The very newest form 
of bow, however, is what is called the 
“water - lily” rosette, constructed to 
represent the petal of a water lily and 
carried out in soft coloured ribbon of 
two or three shades, and this is quite a 
revelation. It formed the nucleus of a 

large hat with which I made 
acquaintance a short while 
ago, the rosettes being of pale 
reseda and hyacinth blue 
respcctively, and having in the 
centre of each a single gar- 
denia. It was quite the pret- 
tiest hat I have seen this 
season, which, considering that 
Paris models are arriving in 
small regiments every day and 
being disposed of just as 
quickly as they make their 
appearance, is saying a good 
deal. ‘ 


For Easter.—With the 
advent of Easter there is 
always a big demand for the 
plainer and simpler style of 
garment, such things, in fact, 
as lend themselves to the needs 
of the traveller, “Fussy” 
gowns come afterwards in due 
course, but Easter is always 
the universal travelling time, 
and consequently we need to 
be equipped accordingly. And 


A CHARMING DINNER TOILETTE 


Of black lace over deep cream satin with gauged bodice and yoked skirt 


head-gear was trimmed with bunches of hard 
and rather unappetising little green apples 
and foliage; being likewise of a Tuscan 
straw and supplemented with rosettes of 
apple-green foliage the exsemé/e was decidedly 
effective. Cherres are still the leading fruit, 
and elderberries arranged in the form of a 
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for Easter wear I always preach the gospel of 
the navy-blue serge costume. There is nothing 
which better stands the wear and tear of 
travel by land and sea than a costume of 
this description, and it is always cool and 
comfortable and needs only a vigorous brush- 
ing to make it look as fresh and smart as 
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ever. A pleated skirt made sufficiently short 
for walking purposes and a_box-pleated 
bolero of the short ‘‘sac” persuasion, which 
is always the most comfortable for travelling, 
is ideal wear as the waistcoat, slip, or blouse 
worn underneath can be altered at will 
according to the occasion. A hat in the 
French sailor or canotcer shape to accompany 
it and trimmed with clusters of fruit and soft 
rosettes of satin ribbon would be a capital 
and most suitable form of head-gear. There 
are besides charming woollen or canvas 
embroideries to be had which set off a blue 
s:rge costume to perfection, and a_ high 
swathed ceinture of soft satin or silk is always 
a nice finish. 


Desirable Head-gear.—And speaking of 
travelling attire reminds me that Scotts of 
1, Old Bond Street, the ladies and gentle- 
men’s “hatters”—I like that term, it sounds 
so eminently more 
practical when applied 
to feminine head-gear 
than ‘‘milliner’”— 
make a speciality of 
suitable travelling and 
country hats which are 
always smart and ser- 
viceable. They have 
already issued their 
spring booklet, which 
is illustrated in such a 
manner that you can 
make a choice quite 
confidently from the 
sketches knowing 
that you will receive 
exactly the same article 
on application. Their 
Panama is, of course, 
quite an old favourite 
and lasts—I was going 
to say—a lifetime, and 
I hear that the demand 
for this kind of head- 
gear will be as keen as 
ever thisseason. They 
have besides always a 
supply of becoming 
motor caps as well as 
silk and felt riding hats 
in quite the latest 
genres, And if you 
want a really smart 
and pretty toque to 
take away with you for 
Easter write for ‘ No. 
19 L” in their booklet, 
carried out in two 
shades of straw, the 
rolled inner brim form- 
ing the trimming in 
front and the! back of 
the hat adorned with 
bunches of violets or 
other small flowers and 
loops of velvet ribbon. 
But, of course, you should first see for your- 
self the many other numerous examples, one 
of which may really suit your own _parti- 
cular “style” of features better even than 
the model which I have described. 


Important to All.—At this time of the year 
Il always reap my annual harvest of despairing 
letters from those of my sex whose complexions 
are suffering terribly from the vagaries of 
an English spring. Frankly I can give my 
correspondents no better advice than to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Pomeroy at 29, Old Bond Street, 


1, Blouse of soft silk adorned with wide tucks and lace yoke. 
collar of lace outlined with stitched straps of white silk. 3, Evening bodice of tucked 
mousseline de soie trimmed with black Chantilly lace and satin ribbon 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS 


and let her take the matter in hand herself. 
What Mrs. Pomeroy does not know concerning 
the skin and its particular needs and functions 
can certainly not be accounted knowledge, 
and I can speak from experience for the 
simple reason that I have been to her after a 
severe attack of influenza, when I looked what 
my friends were pleased to term with delightful 
frankness ‘‘a perfect wreck.” Twenty minutes, 
however, spent in her pretty showrooms in the 
enjoyment of a “treatment” in face massage 
made all the difference in the world to my 
personal appearance — being a woman I 
naturally put that first—and sent me away 


more braced and invigorated for the day’s round 
than all the medicine in the world could have 
done. It is wonderful what a number of 
society women manage to keep their looks 
and complexions throughout the rush of the 
season simply by paying periodical visits to 
29, Old Bond Street, or providing themselves 
with one of Mrs. Pomeroy’s complete outfits 
for travelling or home treatment, which are 
priced at the very reasonable figure of £3 3s. 
It is worth mentioning, too, that she has con- 
siderably added to her preparations, and I am 
quite convinced that once you have tried her 
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2. Blouse of spotted delaine with 
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toilet water you will never care to be without: 
it again. It is only one, however, of the 
many invaluable aids to beauty and hygiene 
which are the result of Mrs. Pomeroy’s really 
extraordinary knowledge and experience, and 
you should make a point of writing for one of 
her lists even if you have no immediate inten- 
tion of trying the contents. I have beside 
me her new Book of Beauty, and however 
free from vanity you may chance to be you 
will find it eminently worth while studying 
the rules contained therein regarding the care 
of the skin. It will be sent gratis and post 
free to any applicant, and for my own part 
it has always an 
honoured place among 
my most valued ‘ books. 
of reference.” 


Plasmon.— Only a 
day or two ago I paid 
a visit to the Inter- 
national Plasmon, Ltd., 
at 56, Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, to 
witness a demonstra- 
tion of how Plasmon 
should be prepared and 
used. Very few people 
really know what Plas- 
mon actually is, and 
although every day 01 e 
hears of its wonderful 
results in the building- 
up of delicate or shat- 
tered constitutions it 
is just as well to 
thoroughly understand 
“what one is eating ” 
as my old nurse used 
to tell me in my pina- 
fore days. Briefly, 
Plasmon is the albumen 
—the purely nutritive 
part in fact—of fresh 
milk extracted from the 
unnecessary com- 
ponent parts in the 
form of a dry, soluble, 
granulated white pow- 
der. Most people, 
however little scientific 
knowledge they may 
possess, are aware that 
albumen (or  proteid): 
represents the nourish- 
ing principle contained 
in all foods, animal or 
vegetable, which feeds 
the human body and 
renews the waste of the 
system, building up the 
muscles and _ tissues 
without forming fat. 
Being quite free of 
itself from flavour or 
smell Plasmon can 
consequently be added 
to any cookery with the result of increas- 
ing its nutritive qualities to an enormous 
extent. The company’s preparations alone 
include Plasmon cocoa, biscuits, chocolate, 
bread, and beef plasmon, while’ the pure 
Plasmon stock made from the granulated 
powder with the addition of half a pint of 
tepid water to three teaspoonfuls of Plasmon’ 
boiled for two minutes and left to cool isa 
capital addition to soup, potatoes, cutlets,. 
vegetables, sweets, and savouries, or any 
invalid cookery whatever. : 
DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, April 15 and 28 
Ticket Days, April 16 and 29 
Settling Days, April 17 and 30 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—There was after all no change in the Bank rate last 
Thursday. The addition of £546,324 to the “ coin and bullion ”— 
through gold being attracted from abroad—was largely offset by the 
usual quarter-day demand for money in the provinces. The active 
circulation rose to over £28,500,000—an increase on the previous week 
of £418,960. Probably to-morrow’s return will show that many of 
these notes have flowed back again, but then it must not be for- 
gotten that last Thursday the large sum of £340,000 in gold was 
withdrawn from the Bank for Argentina so that there were no signs 
of increased ease in Lombard Street, notwithstanding the maturing 
of £2,000,000 of Treasury bills, which were, of course, not renewed. 
Money has been in good demand all the week, and to day’s settle- 
ment in Consols—following yesterday’s general settlement—has been 
looked forward to with some anxiety, the differences to be met and 
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gold is desirable, but unfortunately in the case of the late war 
it was necessarily accompanied by a total cesser of the Transvaal 
output, so that whilst the war was wasting about £2,000,000 a 
week the world was at the same time losing the £1,400,000 a 
month which the Transvaal mines had been turning out. 

British funds, instead of constantly decreasing by sinking fund 
purchases, were continually swollen by fresh issues, and though the 
immediate effect on quotations was minimised by the fact that 
American and continental financiers took up immense blocks of 
these new issues they did so as a speculation and not as an 
investi nt. 


Colonial Stocks.—This was the unfortunate time selected by 
the Government for passing the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, enabling 
trustees, who used to invest largely in Consols, to put trust money 
into a large number of colonial stocks, All these causes combined 
were quite sufficient to produce a severe fall in the quotation for our 
premier stock, but by a malign fate it has just happened that these 
numerous adverse influences should coincide with the arrival of the 
time fixed in 1886 by Mr. (now Lord) Goschen for the automatic 
reduction of the interest on Consols from 23 to 2} per cent. In four 
days time we shall receive our last dividend at 23 per cent. 


Irish Land Act.—But even this was not the last straw. On this 
day week it became generally known that the Land Purchase Bill, to 
be introduced by Mr. Wyndham that night, would involve a further 
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FIRST UNIT OF PLANT. OF THE ETRUSCAN COPPER ESTATES, LTD. 


the contangoes to be paid being exceedingly heavy. We see little 
chance of any reduction in the Bank rate to-morrow unless things 
change very much after going to press. 


The Slump in Consols.—It is fortunate that there are no 
diplomatic quarrels with foreign countries to cause anxiety or the 
fall of Consols to below 90 would be enough to produce a panic. 
As it is a grave feeling of doubt and anxiety has been caused in the 
markets, and this has been accentuated by picturesque but misleading 
newspaper headings such as ‘The lowest price for thirty years,” 
“English funds below Spanish,” &c. 

In most cases remarkable financial movements are due to a 
combination of causes. This is true of the slump in Consols. It 
must be borne in mind that for hundreds of years the world’s 
normal output of gold has been less than the world’s demand. 
From time to time phenomenal discoveries of the precious metal—in 
California, in Australia, in South Africa—have temporarily retarded 
that appreciation of gold which is a normal influence to be reckoned 
with in finance. Now, previous to the late war South Africa alone 
—as I have before pointed out—was placing over £1,400,000 “ on 
the table” every month, and nevertheless the supply of gold did not 
exceed the wants of the world. 


Effects of the War.—Now war is wasteful and expensive. The 
advent of a considerable war means a great loss to the accumulated 
wealth of the world. and to relieve this an increased output of 
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Government loan of about £100,000,000, and everyone rushed to sell so 
that the jobbers could get stock at almost any price they liked to quote.. 

American and continental speculators joined the great army 
of “tired bulls” in England. Everyone agreed that the price was. 
too low, but the salescontinued. For months speculators for the rise 
had been charged ruinous contangoes and had serious differences to 
face as well, and the question was asked, ‘‘ What is there to stop the 
‘rot’; if they can fall to 90 why should they not go to 85?” Even 
at 9o a 2} per cent. stock is not attractive when plenty of “ trustee” 
stocks can be bought to pay 3} or 3% per cent. 

To my mind the answer to this is that it will not suit the 
Government and it will not suit the members of /e haute 
“nance to allow Consols to fall below a certain figure, and that 
arrangements will be made to stop the dédcle when that figure 
is reached. As a matter of fact the Government sent into the 
House and bought £500,000 on Wednesday when the market looked 
like breaking badly. Consequently, for those who have money to 
invest and are not obliged to borrow I am inclined to think Consols 
are worth picking up. The possible loss would be limited whilst 
there is nothing to put any hard-and-fast line to the possible profit. 

We may not be at the bottom of the ladder, but we cannot be 
many rungs up. Before long the Government broker will be in the 
market again, and though there is still far too large an account 
open for the rise the recent shake-out has reduced this account, 
and within three months it will probably have passed away altogether. 


MEU —IDAATEIE) DI ¢e 


Etruscan Copper.—The crowded meeting yesterday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel went off as everyone expected it would. In the face of 
the hostile allegations made about the property, investors are quite 
justified in saying that they decline to risk money in the company 
till the logic of accomplished facts proves who is right ani who is 
wrong, but those who have not invested in the company, and who do 
not intend to invest in it, lay themselves open to some suspicion 
when they ardently embrace the side of those worthy people who 
“have sold the bear’s skin before they have killed the bear” and 
who never lo-e.an opportunity of strenuously decrying the property 
in which they have zod invested their money. 


My Itustration this week consists of a photograph, taken expressly 
for THE TATLER, of the magnificent—some say too magnificent— 
-works already erected for treating the lead and zinc ore of which the 
company contends it has an inexhaustible supply. These are the 
works to which Bewick, Moreing and Co. refer in their remark about 
“the grandiose scale and ill conceived plan of the surface opera- 
tions,” but the directors refer to them very simply and modestly in 
these words :— 


They also point out that the first unit of plant, which has a capacity for dealing with 
.6,000 tons of ore per month, is complete and will be in operation in April; that a 
second unit of equal capacity is in course of construction, and that a third unit is on 
order. 


Few things are easier than to make a mistake as to the value of 
a mining property. There is an old saying that ‘no miner can see 
beyond the end of his pick.” There are numerous cases on record 
.of mines condemned and abandoned by experienced miners proving 
after all of great value, and goodness knows there are many more 
cases of mines strongly recommended by the most fashionable experts 
of the day turning out “duffers” after all. Mr. Alexander Hill, the 
great Mountain Copper Company expert who has reported unfavour- 
ably on the Etruscan property, could probably give us many interest- 
ing examples of this. 


The Ray Copper Mines, Ltd.—Take the case of this company, 
which was floated with a capital of £260,000 on the reports of 
Mr. Alexander Hill and other experts. He estimated a profit of 
#,105,000 per annum, and his most elaborate report ended with these 
words :— 

The ore has been proved at two points to a depth of over 100 ft. There area 
sufficient number of tons of ore in sight to repay the cash outlay required to purchase 
the properties, develop them, and erect the necessary machinery and plant. The risk, 
therefore, of loss is reduced to a minimum, while the chances of gain are exceedingly 


great, the probability being that this proporty will develop into one of the large copper- 
producing mines of Arizona. 


The mine, I believe, has turned out a dismal failure. It does not 
appear at all in this year’s Stock Exchange Year Book, and | fancy 
the shareholders have lost all their money ; but no one, I suppose, 
-suggests that Mr. Alexander Hill is either incompetent or dishonest. 
All we can say is that from some reason the mine has turned out a 
disappointment, and there is an end of the matter. 


Rival Experts.—Unfortunately, however, in the case of the 
Etruscan company, not only have the rival experts been excessively 
positive and “ cock-sure,” but some of them have thought proper to 
introduce into the controversy exceedingly strong comments of a 
highly personal character. There is, I believe, an action for libel 
pending to decide whether Bewick, Moreing and Co. were or were 
not within their rights in saying that :— 


The whole enterprise may very fitly be described as a piece of ‘‘ opera-bouffe"’ 
mining which would be ludicrous in the extreme were it not for the heavy loss that it 
will cause to the shareholders. Our first impression was that it was due to ignorance 
and enthusiasm, and we trust this may be so, but close investigation reveals certain 
methods which strike a sinister note and lead one to suspect that a huge ‘confidence 
trick ’' has been played. Be that as it may the business is emphatically one that cannot 
be made to pay. 


As I understand the matter is sb judice | of course express 
no opinion as to whether Bewick, Moreing and Co. were or were 
not doing right in using these words in their report, but I may 
perhaps remark very gently that those who feel called upon to 
introduce into a mining report most serious personal reflections on 
the honesty of others cannot be surprised if the subsequent stages of 
the controversy become exceedingly acrimonious. It is this extreme 
acrimony which makes it so difficult to arrive at a just appreciation 
of the facts. 

At the same time I must say I think it is unreasonable for people 
or papers to say like the Manchester Courier—carefully quoted by 
the /inancial News —‘ There are no end of promises of vast profits 
as the result of further work, but nothing tangible is mentioned as 
available for dividend.” 

The Etruscan Copper Estates, Ltd., has hardly been in existence 
more months than the Manchester Courier has been years, but I 
have a strong impression that it is a good while since the latter was 
able to produce anything, tangible or otherwise, ‘available for 
dividend.” It will be a very remarkable record of speed if the 
Etruscan is able to pay a dividend even in 1904 or 1905. The 
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great Nor h Mount Lyell Copper Company has been in existence 
more than three years longer than the Etruscan, and it has not yet 
paid a dividend. ; 


The Exploration Company’s report to be submitted to-morrow 
is very different from the dismal document submitted last year. It 
is true that the company, having outlived its giddy youth--when 
stentorian whispers declared that New Court was at the back of the 
concern—no longer declares phenomenal profits, but on the other 
hand it is not obliged, as last year, to admit ghastly losses. 

The directors have been good enough only to take £2,500 in fees 
(instead of the £5,000 to which it seems they are entitled) and they 
are able to declare a profit of £69,558 tos. 6d. as against losses last 
year, of one kind and another, amounting to over £500,000. It is 
proposed to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., which will absorb £62,500, 
and to carry forward £7,058 1os. 6d. The shares, which at the end 
of last year stood at about 15s., have risen to par (41) cum div. and 
are probably worth about that figure. One hears less in these days 
about the great house of Rothschild being behind the company, and 
if they are it is probably such a long way behind that they are 
hardly in sight, but the education of the directors, though expensive, 
has probably been effectual, and I shall not be at all surprised to 
find the company’s affairs conducted in the future carefully and suc- 
cessfully. The reserve fund of over £400,000 having been swept 
away in the déddcle of 1900 and 1901 there is little prospect of sub- 
stantial dividends till a new reserve fund has been created, but if 
the company can keep on paying 5 per cent. for a few years, and 
shareholders can see a fair sum put to reserve as well, there will be 
a fresh crop of rumours about the Rothschilds being in the 
background and the price of the shares will improve. 


The Linotype Company.-——Those who read my okservations last 
November and December on this unhappy product of fancy finance 
will not be surprised at the present prices of the shares, at the 
miserable dividend now declared—1 per cent. for the last half-year 
as against 5 per cent., the interim dividend paid last Octoter—or at 
the appalling report now presented to the shareholders. For 1900 
the dividend was ro per cent., for 1901 they managed to pay 7 jer 
cent. by dint of taking £24,000 from the reserve fund, and for 1902 
there really ought to be no dividend at all, but 3 per cent. (or 
£30,000) on the whole year is eked out by transferring from the same 
fund £29,367 18s. 1d. and deducting £995 3s. 7d. from the carry 
forward. The excuse for this further depletion of the very attenuated 
reserve fund is so characteristic of Linotype finance that I must 
transcribe it verbatim :— 


During the year the company has authorised the Machinery Trust, Ltd., to incur 
considerable expense in order to meet abnormal competition and its consequences. 
Your directors have accordingly made them special allowances to the extent of 
£29,367 18s. 1d., which sum has been debited to trading account, but as your directors 
do not consider that this should be charged against the profit for the year a transfer of 
this sum has been made from reserve, which was created to meet such exceptional 
conditions. 


The balance sheet as usual is calculated to give a shareholder 
the toothache. . The company sells its machines to the Machinery 
Trust and complains that it has “called upon this company for a 
smaller number of machines, thus necessitating a temporary slowing 
down of the rate of production.” 

Notwithstanding this the company is liable on £250,000 of 
discounted bills of the Machinery Trust. It owes its bankers 
£80,000 and has another loan against securities of £50,753 8s. 6d. 
It also owes on open accounts £128,818, whilst the whole amount 
due to it on open accounts and bills is only £104,197 7s. 1d. There 
seems no improvement in the assets since I wrote on November 26. 
On the contrary every item then mentioned by me now lcoks 
distinctly worse. 

The shadow is on the wall and it is deepening. 

I commend to Sir Joseph Lawrence the second book of Carly le's 
French Revolution. It is called ‘‘ The Paper Age.” 


The Machinery Trust.—The finances of this linked battalion of 
the Linotype Company are conducted on the same vicious principles 
as those of the latter. As I have shown above the Linotype Com- 
pany has had to allow the Machinery Trust—and take from reserve 
—special allowances to the tune of £29,367 18s. td. “in order to 
meet abnormal competition and its consequences.” Now the 
Machinery Trust in order to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. takes 
from reserve £10,000 on the excuse of this same “special and 
exceptional competition”? and then takes also from reserve a further 
‘sum of £9,944 IIs. 2d. to meet special expenditure incurred in 
founding new businesses, opening agencies, showrooms, outlays on 
exhibitions,” &c. Notwithstanding the fact that these two, companies 
have had to come to terms with their competitors, and can only pay 
their dividends by taking moneys from reserve, a further expansion 
of capital is going on. Last June £250,000 more shares were issued 
and now £250,000 more are to be added to them. 


